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The Conference and the New Education 


to an earnest consideration of spiritual facts and 

values, and to an enlightened realization of the 
part that spirit plays in real living. We know now, bet- 
ter than ever before, that “Man cannot live by bread 
alone,” and that the world starves for the invisible sub- 
stance which feeds mind, soul and spirit. Every ac- 
tivity in present-day life is demonstrating with more 
or less clarity the fact that existence is dependent for 
its complete success upon the gratification which the 
individual feels, when his desire for satisfying inner 
experiences has been conclusively and effectively met. 

Along with other social agencies, education is realiz- 
ing that emphases formerly accepted as fundamental and 
sound have failed to prepare for that satisfying inner 
life, which the tragedy of the depression has revealed 
as of paramount importance to all mankind. The barren 
educational philosophy which sought to stress, as its 
chief aim, the accumulation of unrelated factual knowl- 
edge is being abandoned for the more vital principle 
which bases all learning on life experience, with its con- 
sequent opportunities for self-expression on the part of 
the learner. 

As a feature of this changing educational point of 
view, the expressive arts are being summoned with fre- 
quent insistence to make their contribution to tiie “well- 
integrated personality” that must be our children’s, if 
their school program of studies is to fulfill the obligation 
imposed upon it. The need for musical experience in the 
revised educational scheme of things is multiplying with 
increasing rapidity, and with this need come opportuni- 
ties for teaching activities for which the music educator 
has long and devoutly prayed. 

The new educational program implies a revision not 
only of educational theory but of educational practice as 
well. The changing point of view necessitates new ap- 
proaches and new techniques. Content of courses and 
teaching procedures alike are being closely scrutinized 
and scientifically evaluated with resulting eliminations 
and substitutions. In this process of re-evaluation, music 
is undergoing the same scientific analysis to which all 
teaching activities are beng subjected, with the result 
that new objectives are being set up and new approaches 
and new emphases established. 

In this connection it is noted with satisfaction that the 
Conference, in its richly diversified program prepared 
for the 1934 Chicago meeting, is courageously accepting 
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the challenge of the “new deal” in education. Leaders 
in the field of school music, as well as experts from the 
professional world, will interpret the changing educa- 
tional philosophy as it affects the teaching of music, em- 
phasizing the opportunities for training for the fruitful 
use of leisure which our subject affords, and the mighty 
democratizing force that is inherent in the great art of 
music. In supplement to the pronouncement of this for- 
ward-looking pedagogical theory, the practice of these 
new ideas will be presented through demonstration by 
teachers who have achieved success in the field of music- 
educational experimentation. In addition to the purely 
pedagogical aspects of the sessions, the 1934 Conference 
program offers much in the way of musical performance 
by student and teacher groups. The Conference music 
is always a source of inspiration and wonder to its lis- 
teners, and the present program promises rich reward for 
those who travel to Chicago to attend its sessions. 
Indeed, the 1934 Conference program typifies so well 
the multiform beneficial activities of our organization that 
we wonder at the occasional query of the non-member 
who asks, “What did the Conference ever do for me?’ 
Short-sighted must that person be, who does not realize 
that the present dignity of the music educator’s position 
is due in no small measure to the efforts of the Confer- 
ence to elevate our calling to one worthy of respect and 
consideration, not only in the general teaching field but 
in the professional world itself. How nobly and valiantly 
has the Conference fought for the cause of music educa- 
tion during the past few years of storm and stress! In 
so fighting it has done battle for every single individual 
member of our profession throughout the country. 
The “new deal,” whether in politics or in education, 
implies a new cooperation. We need leaders now as 
always, but the great and healing events for which we 
long can come only from concerted interest and effort. 
The new cooperation, as it concerns the Conference, 
implies a renewed dedication to the cause of school music 
in its ever-changing aspects. It means consistent at- 
tendance at its sessions, a participation in its activities, 
and an abiding faith in the principles for which it stands, 
The New Education and the Conference both point the 
way to that goal toward which all true education leads— 
the arrival at which means enrichment of the lives of our 
boys and girls with that beauty and power which only 
the things of the spirit, such as music, can supply. 
LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 
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The Music Teacher As M isstonary 


salary, but that he even was obliged to provide equip- 
ment and material for his classes? And his example 
was commonly followed by his contemporaries and suc- 


challenged during the past months. Many schools, 

in reducing their budgets for the so-called “fads 
and frills,” are assuming that music can be dropped from 
the course of study without serious loss to the pupils. 
Supervisors and teachers of music are being discharged 
or transferred to other departments. The times are 
most discouraging to many who felt that the fight for 
musi¢ as an educational essential had been won. 

Conditions are by no means hopeless, however, though 
that is small comfort to those who are suffering. Indeed, 
it is quite possible that certain elements of good may 
come out of the controversies which are being waged 
for and against the cultural subjects in schools. 

For one thing, it is possible that music supervisors 
will be led to search their hearts and minds to discover 
just what music means to them, and just why they have 
decided to become music teachers. Was there a real call 
to service, or did the work merely promise pleasant ac- 
tivity? Was music so vital to their inmost natures that 
they were impelled to bring its beneficence to others, 
or was there a remunerative job at the end of certain 
limited preparation? 

Let us not forget that the generation of school music 
teachers who preceded us met conditions far worse than 
those of today. In the face of discouragement, indif- 
ference, even contempt, they compelled educators, musi- 
cians, parents to recognize music as a vital force in life 
and in education. Do we remember that Lowell Mason 
began his mission of school music not only without 


r \HE place of music in general education has been 


cessors. Indeed, it is only comparatively recently that 
school boards considered it their province to provide any 
of the music equipment now almost universally offered 
to pupils and teachers. The old-fashioned supervisor 
expected to make his “bricks without straw.” His was 
a true missionary zeal, and the important place of music 
in the schools during the past few years was due pri- 
marily to his unselfish devotion. 

Are we of today ready to follow the example of those 
earlier teachers? Do we really know our subject and 
its relation to life and education so well that we can 
present the case of music so convincingly, that even the 
most skeptical will be won? Are we so fired with the 
glowing beauty of music that our pupils carry its radi- 
ance into their homes and into the community? Are 
twenty-four hours a day all too short for the innumer- 
able calls upon us to which we feel impelled to respond? 
Do we really believe that music must become the true 
core subject in the education for larger life toward 
which our civilization is headed? And do we each feel 
that as individuals we are worthy leaders in this cause 
so rich with promise of finer lives for our pupils? 

If these days of difficulty can only lead us to search 
our souls until we find favorable answers to these ques- 
tions and are fired with missionary zeal to carry on, 
then the depression will not have been in vain. 

OSBOURNE MC CONATHY 


Unfinished Business 


HESE two words, so often linked together, tersely 

and accurately depict our normal condition. Our 
lives represent a constant state of “unfinished business.” 
The consciousness of “unfinished business” is what 
makes us bestir ourselves to try to get things done, to im- 
prove matters, and in short, to make progress. 

It was the large amount of unfinished business in the 
field of music education that impelled Philip C. Hayden 
in 1900 to pioneer in school music journalism, and to 
boldly launch a magazine whose pages should be open to 
all for the good of all. The frontiers extended and the 
music education program expanded—and presently the 
men and women responsible for this growth, seeing 
therein the opportunity for still greater growth and 
service, felt their inadequacy as individuals to cope with 
the problems of the unfinished business which their very 
success had created. Something had to be done about 
it, so School Music as the “unofficial” organ of the 
supervisors group, published the call for a conference. 
Thus was born the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence, which had its beginning in the need for taking care 
and which, because of its very 
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record of business completed, today has on hand more 
unfinished business than ever before! 

The stockholders of a “going” commercial institution 
are as much interested in the total orders on hand as 
they are in the volume of sales for last year. It is the 
unfinished business on hand that keeps a firm or organi- 
zation—or individual—“going.” The several parallels 
that can be drawn are left to the reader, should he care 
to journey farther on this train of thought. Certainly, 
if we consider achievements, present service and oppor- 
tunities for more service in the light of business com- 
pleted, in progress and in prospect, the Music Supervisors 
National Conference is decidedly a going institution. 

x * * 


This train of thought, by the way, was evoked by the 
latest issue of School Music bearing the announcement 
of a transfer of ownership. Reminiscences of the early 
history of the Conference recall the close association of 
the organization and School Music, especially prior to 
the establishment of our own official organ, the Music 
SUPERVISORS JOURNAL, 

This is, perhaps, fitting time and place to pay tribute of 
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appreciation to School Music and its founder. For a 
quarter century, until his death, Philip C. Hayden, held 
steadily to his course, never missing a publication date, 
compelling attention to problems paramount in those days, 
and providing the field of music education with the leav- 
ening, wholesome influence which is the particular peroga- 
tive of an independent periodical. Upon the passing of 
Mr. Hayden, his son assumed the management, and with 
Karl Gehrkens as editor, carried on with the same breadth 
of purpose as its founder—in all, thirty-four years of 
distinctive and honorable service thus far given by this 
magazine. 

It is reassuring that the first issue of School Music 
under the new management, prints the same platform 
contained in the first issue of the magazine, dated April, 
1900. All success to the new managing editor, Ruth E. 
FitzSimons of Chicago, and continued success to School 
Music, in whose long life and brilliant record we all take 
pride. 

= 

The growth of the National Conference in twenty- 
seven years from a handful of members to our present 
powerful organization is too familiar a story to need re- 
telling, but to me it always seems magical. This growth 
has not come from propagandizing for members, but 
from pressure of problems confronting individual music 
teachers. Problems of elementary school music, of sec- 


ondary school, orchestra, band, instrumental training, 
music appreciation and all the rest, have crowded upon 
each other and are reflected in our many standing com- 
mittees. The Research Council itself grew out of 
unfinished business left over from preceding sessions. 

The development of the National Conference into its 
present form of related sectional organizations with 
national headquarters, a national executive secretary, a 
national president and biennial national meetings, grew 
out of the insistent need for a set-up that would provide 
for regional Conferences, while at the same time not los- 
ing a national consciousness and relationship. This is at 
least one instance of unfinished business which ended 
with a completely satisfactory settlement. 

But after all, it is the accumulation of individual 
unfinished business which gives the National Conference 
its vast influence. It may be that some music teacher 
has attended his first Conference meeting with no ques- 
tions as to his own work, but I have never heard of one 
returning home in that state of mind. He has come back 
humbled, grateful and inspired—and for him, “once a 
member, always a member.” With something of this in 
mind as a repeated personal experience, I share with 
thousands of my colleagues the feeling of the immeasur- 
able privilege of attending our forthcoming Chicago 
meeting under the leadership of President Butterfield. 

EDWARD B. BIRGE 
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I AM particularly happy to be the speaker on this occasion— 
the first of a series of six broadcasts, made possible through 

the courtesy of the National Broadcasting Company in the 
interest of school music and music supervisors throughout our 
country. 

As Superintendent of Schools in the City of New York, 
I believe in cultural education, and particularly music educa- 
tion. Schools are barren places without music, and a child's 
heart without singing is a lonesome heart. 


It is interesting to note the rapid development of music 
education in our schools during the past fifty years. From 
the old-fashioned singing school we have grown into a field 
of artistic accomplishment. The majority of our children are 
now familiar with the works of the great masters. Hundreds 
of thousands of pupils are practicing daily in orchestras, bands, 
choruses, and every form of musical activity possible in public 
education. Students now receive major credit for music study, 
and right thinking educators are in accord concerning the 
value of music as a great social leavening force. 

In the early days of Greek education music occupied first 
place in the curriculum. It is true that the music of the Greeks 
included mathematics, but when we consider the development 
of the arts subsequent to Greek philosophy, we can accept with 
approval its place in modern education. 


Note: 





Music and American Youth 


DR. HAROLD G. CAMPBELL 
Superintendent of Schools, City of New York 


This is the address delivered by Superintendent Campbell on 
the first broadcast of the “Music and American Youth” series sponsored 
by the Music Supervisors National Conference. 
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The history of music is largely the political history of the 
world’s development, and so in teaching we endeavor to articu- 
late music with geography, history and literature, in order that 
all children may understand how vital music is in preparation 
for living. 


The Music Supervisors National Conference is doing a 
major piece of work in bringing school music to the attention 
of the public, and these broadcasts are designed to show 
what is being done. 


New York City volunteered to take the initial program, to 
which you are listening. The comprehensive nature of 
this program speaks for itself. The performers are New York 
City school pupils, singing and playing to the children of the 
country, who in turn will repay the compliment by their own 
delighttul programs to be submitted in subsequent broadcasts. 


The past few years have been trying years for an anxious 
world. In moments of trouble and sorrow people turn to 
music to soften the pain of a day. At no time in the history 
of America have we needed music more than now—and so 
I state that I consider music education of prime importance, 
and pledge myself as Superintendent of Schools to do every- 
thing in my power to uphold the hands of all teachers who 
devote themselves to the preservation of the arts. 





x 
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our biennial Conference at Chicago, April 8-13. 

We are looking forward to a great meeting, the 
beneficial effects of which will be felt throughout the 
field of music education. There is nothing false or 
forced about our optimism. The United Conferences are 
indeed united in purpose as well as in effort, as is evi- 
denced by the work which has been done by the many 
officers and members who are contributing to the prepa- 
rations for our convention. Moreover, there is some- 
thing infectious about the enthusiasm and earnestness 
of the several hundred people comprising the commit- 
tees and cooperating groups in and about Chicago. In- 
deed, I had a most inspiring experience when I visited 
Chicago early in March and glimpsed the organization 
built up by our hosts. Superintendent Bogan, general 
chairman of the Convention Committee, is working con- 
stantly and whole-heartedly with his people, and he has 
an able, dynamic lieutenant in Hobart Sommers, secre- 
tary of the committee. The various sub-committees are 
doing most efficient work—and they concede no obstacle 
in their determination to help make this the most out- 
standing meeting the Conference has ever had. 


A cur biennial Co are practically complete for 


ow 

From the beginning of our plans, it has been the in- 
tention of your President and Executive Committee that 
this meeting shall be keyed to the needs of the time. 
The content of the program is different in many re- 
spects from any of the past—and likewise conditions of 
today vary from those of the past. With the coun- 
sel and aid of many Conference leaders, we have sought 
to choose themes, speakers and features which will pro- 
vide a program to fit present conditions. We believe 
we have succeeded—but shall, of course leave it to you 
to pass final judgment. 

We have endeavored to choose speakers who have 
definite contributions to make at this time in their dis- 
cussions of the various themes, their helpful sugges- 
tions—and, very likely, helpful criticisms. The week 
will be full of interesting and beautiful music, with no 
over-abundance of any type. There will be a variety of 
special events, with all the traditional features—and, we 
hope, sufficient time for visiting with friends, and the 
informal “impromptus” that are so enjoyable. 

We have striven valiantly to keep our promise not to 
overload the program. This is a difficult promise to 
keep; furthermore, there is a decided difference of 
opinion on the questions of program length and total 
We have done our best to provide the right 
Again—we shall leave it to you 


content. 
amount and quality. 
to judge of our success. 
ow 

One thing is certain: We can secure the maximum 
benefit from our meeting only by turning out the full 
forces of the Conference membership. Early promise 
of attendance from all parts of the country indicates 
that the indomitable Conference spirit is not dimmed 
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by problems and difficulties of the period, but rather 
that all sense the greater need for sharing this oppor- 
tunity to give and receive inspiration and help. 

We shall look for you in Chicago the week of April 8! 


The Conference on the Air 

HE six educational broadcasts, arranged under the 
a ae of Chairman Dykema and his commit- 
tee, in cooperation with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, made a fine beginning Sunday forenoon, March 
4th. The national and local committees, the National 
Broadcasting Company, and everyone connected with 
these broadcasts deserve the warmest appreciation and 
thanks of the Conference. Our gratitude is extended 
just as fully to the young musicians of the choral and 
instrumental groups participating in the programs. 

The committee is also planning a second series of 
broadcasts to be put on the air at Chicago during Con- 
ference week. Both the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany and the Columbia Broadcasting System will pro- 
vide network facilities for these programs. In addi- 
tion, a series of pre-Conference radio addresses and an- 
nouncements has been inaugurated by the convention 
committee through the good work of Esther Goetz, Chair- 
man of Publicity. Stations KYW and WCFL of Chi- 
cago have our especial thanks for courtesies extended 
in this connection, 

These broadcasts should, and I am sure will, prove 
to be one of the finest pieces of publicity given music 
education in the public schools. How else could the 
country at large be reached so completely and effectively 
as through radio? 

It must be remembered that a tremendous amount of 
work is involved in planning and carrying out these 
various radio features for the Conference. The plan- 
ning, the rehearsing, the transportation of large groups 
to the studios, the effort and time of the speakers—all 
sum up to a most impressive contribution in behalf of 
music education. It is this willingness of dynamic peo- 
ple to give freely of their thought, time, and strength 
which has made the Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference the influential organization it is today. 


The Exhibitors and the Advertisers 


OT the least important factor in the success of 
N our Chicago meeting, educationally and financially, 
will be the contributions of the exhibitors. It is an- 
other source of inspiration to see the number, extent 
and variety of displays listed on the exhibitors pages in 
this issue. Glance through the list, and study the an- 
nouncements in the advertising section of this JOURNAL. 
You will find the list of exhibitors and advertisers to 
be a comprehensive directory of the firms and institu- 
tions serving the music education field. 

By all means plan to spend the open periods of your 
schedule on the fifth floor of the Stevens, 
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Committee 





Raper James G. HELLER 
Member Cincinnati Board of 
Education 





Rupotrn Ganz 


Pres. Chicago Musical College 





Hotitis Dann 
Conductor National Supervisors 





Pro gram 


Music Supervisors National Conference 


9:00 
9:30 


11:00 


3:00 


5:00 


7:00 


10:00 


Twenty-Third Meeting (Fourth Biennial) 


CHICAGO, APRIL 8-13, 1934 
(Subject to Change) 


Saturday, April 7 


Music Education Research Council. 
Executive Committee of the M. S. N. C. 
1934 Convention Committee. 


Sunday, April 8—Forenoon 
Registration, fifth floor, Stevens Hotel. 


Music Education Broadcasts. Programs received in 


Grand Ballroom. 


Board of Directors of the M. S. N. C., biennial busi- 
ness meeting. Fowler Smith, Second Vice-President, 
presiding. 


Sunday, April 8—Afternoon 


Concert by the In-and-About Chicago Elementary 
School Chorus of five hundred. Ann Trimingham, 
Oak Park, Ill, Conductor. (Stevens Hotel, Grand 
Ballroom.) 


Reception given by In-and-About Chicago Music 
Supervisors Club to visiting officers and members of 
“In-and-About” Supervisors Club (North Ballroom). 


Sunday, April 8—Evening 


Combined Service with the Chicago Sunday Evening 
Club at Orchestra Hall. Through the courtesy of 
Clifford W. Barnes, President, and Edgar Nelson, 
Director of Music, the Conference has been asked to 
join in this service. Arrangements for the Conference 
in charge of the Founders, Frances E. Clark, Chair- 
man. 

Marshall Field Chorus of 200, Sunday Evening Club 
Chorus of 125, both. directed by Edgar Nelson. 
Stanley Martin, Organist; Robert Yale Smith, Accom- 
panist. 

Five-minute addresses by three Conference members 
representing the Founders. 

Speaker of the evening, Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Riverside Church of New York. 


Informal get-together in the Lounge of the Stevens 
Hotel. Singing in the Grand Staircase. Haydn M. 
Morgan, Grand Rapids, Mich., Chairman of Song As- 
semblies. Leaders: George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma; Francis Findlay, Boston. 


Monday, April 9—Forenoon 


7:30 Registration, fifth floor, Stevens Hotel. 


8:30 


9:00 


Exhibits open—auspices Music Education Exhibitors 
Association (fifth floor). 

Music Education Achievements Exhibit, Writing 
Room, second floor. Fowler Smith, Director of Music, 
Detroit, Chairman. 


National Music Supervisors Chorus Rehearsal (Grand 
Ballroom). For enrolled members of the Chorus only. 
No visitors admitted to this rehearsal. 


National Instrumental Ensemble Competitions, aus- 
pices of National School Band Association and Na- 
tional School Orchestra Association, in coOdperation 
with the M. S. N. C. Committee on Instrumental 
Affairs. Adam P. Lesinsky, Whiting, Ind., and A. R. 
McAllister, Joliet, Ill., Co-Chairmen. 

Woodwind Quartet Contest (South Ballroom). Con- 
test Director: O. J. Kraushaar, Waupun High School, 
Waupun, Wis. 

String Quartet Contest (North Ballroom). Contest 
Director: Adam P. Lesinsky, Whiting City Schools, 
Whiting, Ind. 
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Secretary 1934 Convention 
Committee 


Wa ter DamroscH 
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Ernest H. WILkINns 
President Oberlin College 
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Supt. Archdiocesan Schools of 
Chicago 
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Sir Hucxe Roserton 
Glasgow, Scotland 





; Grorce Dascu 
Director, Chicago Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra 





CuHartes H. Lake 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland 





A. J. Stopparp 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence 
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11:00 


12:30 


1:00 


1:30 
2:30 


4:30 


8:00 


10:00 


7:15 
8:00 
8:30 


9:00 


10:15 


Monday Forenoon—Continued 


Official Opening of the Conference (Grand Ballroom). 
Harrison High School Band, Chicago, Ill. Captain 
John H. Barabash, Conductor. 

Address of Welcome—Dr. William J. Bogan, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Chicago; General Chairman of 
1934 Convention Committee. 

Address by the President of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, Dr. Walter H. Butterfield, 
Director of Music, Providence, R. I. 

Address—“The Problems of Leisure” (speaker to be 
announced). 

Election of Nominating Committee. 


Luncheon Meetings. 

State Chairmen. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
National Music Camp. 


Monday, April 9—Afternoon 


Woodwind Quintet Contest (South Ballroom). Con- 
test Director: George Waln, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Brass Ensemble Contest (North Ballroom). Contest 
Director: J. Irving Tallmadge, Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood, Illinois. 


Visit the exhibits. 


General Session (Grand Ballroom). 

The Choir of the Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music, Max T. Krone, Director. 

Address—“Social Betterment Through Art,” Dr. 
Ernest H. Wilkins, President of Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Woodwind Ensemble, University of Wisconsin. Orien 
E. Dalley, Director. 

Address—“Fusion of Art Forces with Life,” Dr. Fred- 
erick M. Hunter, Chancellor of University of Denver. 


Visit the exhibits. 


Monday, April 9—Evening 


Chicago High School Festival Concert (Auditorium 
Theater). 

Marshall High School Orchestra (110 players). Merle 
Isaac, Conductor. 

All Chicago High School Girls’ Chorus (500 voices). 
Edith M. Wines, Conductor. 

Roosevelt High School Choir (200 voices). 
Bergstrasser, Conductor. 

Carl Schurz High School Boys’ Chorus and Mixed 
Chorus (500 voices). LeRoy Wetzel, Conductor. 


Erhardt 


Reception and Dance (Grand Ballroom). Compli- 
mentary to the members of the Conference through 
the courtesy of the Music Education Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation. 

Tuesday, April 10—Forenoon 
Breakfast: Chairmen of the Section Meetings. 


Visit the exhibits. 


National Music Supervisors Chorus Rehearsal (Grand 
Ballroom). Conference members not enrolled in the 
Chorus are privileged to attend this rehearsal and the 
rehearsals on Wednesday and Thursday mornings. 


Multiple Ensemble Rehearsals: 

Woodwind Quintets (Tower Ballroom). 

Brass Sextets (Auditorium Hotel Ballroom). 
Woodwind Quartets (Lyon & Healy Hall). 

String Quartets (Little Symphony Orchestra Re- 
hearsal Hall, Lyon & Healy Bldg.). 


Section Meetings: 

College and University Music (Private Dining Room 
No. 2). Glen Haydon, University of California, Berke- 
ley, Chairman. 

Music Supervision (West Ballroom). Russell V. Mor- 
gan, Director of Music, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman. 
Rural School Music (South Ballroom). Ada Bicking, 
Butler University and Arthur Jordan Conservatory of 
Music, Indianapolis, Chairman. 





Frances Exriott CLark 
“Mother of the Conference” 





FrepericK M. HunrTeR | 
Chancellor, Denver University 





Apa BICKING 
Chairman, Rural School 
Music Committee 





Grorces BARRERE 
Director, Barrére Little Symphony 
** and Barrére Woodwind Ensemble 
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Russett V. Morcan 
Ist Vice-President 





Fow.Ler SMITH 
2nd Vice-President, Nat’l Conf. 
President, North Central Conf. 





R. Lee Ossurn 
Executive Committee 





Herman F. SmitTH 








1:00 


1:30 
2:30 


3:00 


4:30 


6:30 


8:15 


8:30 
10:30 


8:30 


10:00 


Tuesday Forenoon—Continued 
Junior and Senior High Vocal (North Ballroom). Rus- 
sell Carter, State Supervisor of Music, Albany, N. Y., 
Chairman. 
Music in the Parochial Schools (Grand Ballroom). Sis- 
ter Mary Antonine, Rosary College, River Forest, IIl., 
Chairman. 


Luncheon Meetings: 
Sectional Conference Presidents. 


American Choral and Festival Alliance, Mrs. 
Arms Fisher, Boston, Mass., President. 
National School Orchestra Association and National 
School Band Association. 

Northwestern University. 


Wm. 


Tuesday, April 10—Afternoon 


Multiple Ensemble Rehearsals: 

Woodwind Quintets (Tower Ballroom). 

Brass Sextets (Auditorium Hotel Ballroom). 
Woodwind Quartets (Lyon & Healy Hall). 

String Quartets (Little Symphony Orchestra Re- 
hearsal Hall, Lyon & Healy Bldg.). 


Visit the exhibits. 


General Session. 

Northwestern University Band and Men’s Glee Club, 
Glenn C. Bainum, Director. 

Business Meeting. 

Address—“Education Through Music, from the Gen- 
eral Viewpoint,” Rabbi James G. Heller, Cincinnati. 
A Cappella Choir of Central High School, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, George Oscar Bowen, Conductor. 
Address—“Education Through Music, from the School 
Viewpoint,” Dr. C. H. Lake, Superintendent of Schools, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


National School Orchestra Association—Annual Meet- 
ing (Lower Tower Ballroom). 


Visit the exhibits. 
Tuesday, April 10—Evening 


Founders’ Dinner (North Ballroom). 
Clark, Chairman. 


Frances Elliott 


Instrumental Ensemble Festival. Under the auspices of 
the Instrumental Affairs Committee, in coOperation 
with the National School Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tions. Directors: George Waln, O. J. Kraushaar, Adam 
P. Lesinsky, J. Irving Tallmadge. Guest Conductors: 
Georges Barrére, George Dasch, Austin A. Harding, 
Lee M. Lockhart. Committee: Joseph E. Maddy, 
Chairman M.S.N.C. Committee on Instrumental 
Affairs; A. R. McAllister, President, National School 
Band Association; Adam P. Lesinsky, President, Na- 
tional School Orchestra Association. 


Visit the exhibits. 


Informal Singing in the Grand Staircase. Leaders: 
John Henry Lyons, Pasadena, California; Marguerite 
V. Hood, Helena, Montana. 


Wednesday, April 11—Forenoon 


National Music Supervisors Chorus Rehearsal (Grand 
Ballroom). 


Visit the exhibits. 


National High School Solo Singing Contest (South 
Ballroom). Under the auspices of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs of the M.S.N.C. and the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing with the codperation 
of the Chicago Council of Teachers of Singing. This 
is the final competition for students who received honor 
awards in the preliminaries conducted by the Sectional 
Conferences. The singers will be ranked according to 
merit irrespective of voice classification. The five 
competitors receiving the highest honor grade will be 
awarded a full free scholarship for one year in one of 
the following schools: The Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, New York; the New England Conservatory 
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Wednesday Forenoon—Continued 


of Music, Boston, Massachusetts; The Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music, New 
York, N. Y.; The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; and the Denver College of Music, 
Denver, Colorado. 


Section Meetings: 

General Elementary (Grand Ballroom). Mary E. Ire- 
land, Director of Music, Sacramento, Calif., Chairman. 
High School Theory (Private Dining Room No. 2). 
Francis Findlay, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Boston, Chairman. 

Junior and Senior High Instrumental (North Ball- 
room). Charles B. Righter, University of Iowa, lowa 
City, Chairman. 

Music Administration (West Ballroom). George Gart- 
lan, Director of Music, New York:City, Chairman. 


Sectional Conference Luncheons. 


Delta Omicron Luncheon. 


Wednesday, April 11—Afternoon 
Visit the exhibits. 


Solo Singing Contest (West Ballroom). 


Section Meetings: 

Voice Class Section (West Ballroom). Ralph W. 
Wright, Director of Music, Indianapolis, Ind., Chair- 
man. 

Piano Class (Grand Ballroom). Agnes Benson, Su- 
pervisor of Music in the Elementary Schools, Chicago, 
Chairman. 

Tests and Measurements (Private Dining Room No. 2). 
Jacob Kwalwasser, Professor of Music Education, Syra- 
cuse University, Chairman. 

School Choirs in Elementary Grades (North Ballroom). 
Ernest G. Hesser, Director of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chairman. 

Elementary Instrumental (South Ballroom). Helen 
M. Hannen, Supervisor of Elementary Music, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Chairman. 


Delta Omicron Tea. 


Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Central Province convention 
(Auditorium Hotel). Initiation at five o'clock, fol- 
lowed by dinner to which all Sinfonians will be wel- 
come. 


Visit the exhibits. 
Sigma Alpha Iota Dinner, Gertrude Evans, President. 


Mu Phi Epsilon meeting, Mrs. Eugene E. Gamble, Jr., 
Chairman. 

Chicago High School Music Teachers Club Informal 
Dinner and Get-Together, preceding In-and-About 
Chicago High School Festival Concert, Hyacinth 
Glomski, President. Out of town Conference mem- 
bers, as well as members of the club and their friends 
are invited to attend. (Woman’s Club, 72 East 11th St.) 


Wednesday, April 11—Evening 
In-and-About Chicago High School Festival Concert 
(Auditorium Theater). 


Chorus of 600 under the direction of R. Lee Osburn, 
Director of Music, Proviso Township High School, 
Maywood, III. 


Orchestra of 230 directed by William D. Revelli, Direc- 
tor of Instrumental Music, Hobart, Ind. 


Informal Singing in the Grand Staircase. Leaders: 
Richard W. Grant, State College, Pa.; Lawrence G. 
Nilson, Atlanta, Ga. 


Thursday, April 12—Forenoon 


National Music Supervisors Chorus Rehearsal (Grand 
Ballroom). Also rehearsal of the Auxiliary Chorus— 
open to all Conference members. 


Visit the exhibits. 
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10:15 


12:30 


Thursday Forenoon—Continued 
Augustana College Choir, Rock Island, Ill, Henry 
Veld, Conductor. 
Biennial Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 
President Walter H. Butterfield, presiding. 
Address—“Philosophy and Practice of Adjudication,” 
Sir Hugh Roberton, Glasgow, Scotland. 
Luncheon Meetings: 
American Music and American Composers’ 
Table, Eric De Lamarter, Chairman. 
Music Appreciation. 
Crane Department of Music, State Normal School, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


Thursday, April 12—Afternoon 


Round 


1:30 Visit the exhibits. 


2:30 


4:00 


4:30 


7:00 


10:00 


8:00 


Section Meetings: 

Music Appreciation (Grand Ballroom). Sadie M. Raf- 
ferty, Director of Music, Evanston, Ill., Chairman. 
Teacher Training (South Ballroom). Karl W. Gehr- 
kens, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, Chairman. 
Festivals and Contests (West Ballroom). Helen Mc- 
Bride, Louisville, Ky., Chairman. 

Small Vocal Ensembles (North Ballroom). Carol M. 
Pitts, Head Department of Music, Central High School, 
Omaha, Neb., Chairman. 

Radio (NBC Studios, 222 North Bank Drive). Louis 
Woodson Curtis, Director of Music, Los Angeles, 
Chairman. 

New York University Reception (Lower Tower Ball- 
room). 


Visit the exhibits. 


Thursday, April 12—Evening 
Biennial Dinner of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference (Grand Ballroom). 
Toastmaster—Rudolph Ganz, President Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 
Speaker to be announced. 
Chicago A Cappella Choir, Noble Cain, Conductor. 
One other feature to be announced. 
Committee in charge of arrangements: Sadie M. Raf- 
ferty, Evanston, Ill, Mrs. Avis T. Schreiber, Mrs. 
Blanche Skeath, Mrs. Isabel Swanstrom. 
Informal singing in the Grand Staircase. Leaders: 
Harper C. Maybee, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Helen McBride, 
Louisville, Ky. 


Friday, April 13—Forenoon 
National Committee on Music in Education (breakfast 
meeting). Frances Elliott Clark, Chairman. 


8:30 Visit the exhibits. 
9:00 National Music Supervisors Chorus Rehearsal (Audi- 


10:30 


12:30 


1:30 
2:30 


torium Theater). 


General Session (Grand Ballroom). 

Elementary School Chorus from the Chicago Public 
Schools, conducted by Mrs. Avis T. Schreiber, Super- 
visor of Music in the Elementary Schools of Chicago. 
Address—“The Relation of the Arts to the Purposes 
of Democracy,” Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 
Five-minute addresses by Presidents 
Conferences. 

A Cappella Chorus of Central High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska, Carol M. Pitts, Conductor. 


Luncheon Meeting: 
Life Membership, Frances Elliott Clark, Chairman. 


of Sectional 


Friday, April 13—Afternoon 
Visit the exhibits. 


General Session (Grand Ballroom). 

Grand Rapids Junior College Trombone Quartet. 
Theme—“The Conference and the Leisure Time Prob- 
lem.” Arrangements in charge of the M. S. N. C. 
Committee on Music and Leisure Time, Osbourne 
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Friday Afternoon—Continued 


McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J., Chairman. Speakers 
of national prominence will discuss the place of the 
music supervisors in the new era of greater leisure. 


Friday, April 13—Evening 
8:00 Concert by the National Music Supervisors Chorus. 
Hollis Dann, Conductor, assisted by Lane High School 
Orchestra of Chicago, Oscar W. Anderson, Conductor 
(Auditorium Theater). 


10:30 Informal Singing in the Grand Staircase. Leaders: 
J. A. Breese, Oshkosh, Wis.; John C. Kendel, Denver, 


Colo. 
ewe 


A Great Music Festival 


HE special programs and musical interludes will pro- 

vide a music festival of major proportions. The follow- 
ing list of participating organizations and selected groups 
is subject to a number of important additions, announce- 
ments of which have not been released at the time the 
JOURNAL goes to press: 


Central High School A Cappella Choir of Tulsa, Oklahoma; The Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory Choir, Indianapolis; University of Wisconsin 
Woodwind Ensemble; Northwestern University Band and Men’s Glee 
Club; Central High School A Cappella Choir of Omaha, Neb.; The 
Cardinal’s Cathedral Choristers, Chicago; St. Giles Surpliced Choir, 
Oak Park, Ill.; Chicago University Midway Singers; Chicago A Cap- 
pella Choir; Winnetka (Ill.) High School Orchestra; Augustana Col- 
lege Choir; Maywood (Ill) Junior Band; In-and-About Chicago 
Elementary School Chorus of 600, High School Chorus of 600, and 
Orchestra of 230; Marshall Field Chorus; Sunday Evening Club 
Chorus; New Trier High School Boys’ Octet; Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Singers. 

From Chicago: Lane Technical High School Orchestra; Lindblom A 
Cappella Choir; All-Chicago High School Girls’ Chorus of 500; Roose- 
velt High School Choir of 200, Carl Schurz Boys’ Chorus and Mixed 
Chorus of 500, Marshall High School Orchestra, Chicago Elementary 
School Chorus of 500, Harrison High School Band, Boys’ Choir of 
Knickerbocker School, Ryder Elementary School Choir, Choruses from 
St. Sabina’s, St. Brendan’s, the Visitation Schools and the Schools 
conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, and other groups from the public 
and parochial schools of the Chicago area, featuring various phases 
of music work, including class piano and class voice instruction. 


Other cities which will be represented by instrumental or vocal groups 
include: Cicero, Ill.; Whiting, Ind.; Farwell, Mich.; Riverside, Ill. ; 
Wheaton, Ill.; Ann Arbor, Mich.; Evanston, Ill.; Frankfort, Ind. ; 
Oblong, Ill.; Downers Grove, Ill.; Pocatello, Idaho; Urbana, IIL; 
Fort Thomas, Ky.; Iowa City, Ia.; Springfield, Mo.; Cleveland, O.; 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Special Events 


Aone the organizations and special groups arranging 
for meetings, luncheons or other events in connection 
with the Conference are: 


American Choral and Festival Alliance, Tuesday noon. 

American Music and American Composers’ Round Table, Thursday 
noon. 

Chicago High School Music Teachers Club Dinner, Wednesday. 

Crane Department of Music, State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y., 
Thursday noon. 

Delta Omicron Luncheon and Tea, Wednesday. 

Founders Dinner, Tuesday. 

International Music Conference, Wednesday. 

In-and-About Chicago Music Supervisors Club Reception, Sunday. 

Life Membership Luncheon, Friday. 

Mu Phi Epsilon Dinner, Wednesday. 

Music Appreciation Luncheon, Thursday noon. 

Music Education Exhibitors Association Reception and Dance, Compli- 
mentary to Conference Members, Monday. 

National Committee on Music in Education Breakfast, Friday. 

National Music Camp, Monday noon. 

National School Band and National School Orchestra Associations, 
Tuesday noon. 

National School Orchestra Association—Annual Meeting, Tuesday. 

New York University Reception, Thursday. 

Northwestern University, Tuesday noon. 

Phi Mu Alpha-Sinfonia Initiation and Dinner, Wednesday. 

Sectional Conference Luncheons and Business Meetings, Wednesday. 

Sectional Conference Presidents, Tuesday noon. 

Sigma Alpha Iota Dinner, Wednesday. 

State Chairmen, Monday noon. 

Teachers College, Columbia University, Monday noon. 





Hotels, Railroad Rates, Information 


‘TH STEVENS is the official hotel. Minimum rates: 
$3.00 (one person in room); two persons in room with 
double bed, $4.50. Rates in other hotels near the Stevens 
range from $1.50 up. For further information, address the 
Conference office. 

(Refer to hotel announcements in this issue—see advertisers’ direc- 
tory, page 4.) 

Fare and one-third for the round trip on all railroads, 
except in cases where lower rates are now in effect. 


IMPORTANT: To secure the FARE AND ONE-THIRD round trip 
rate yu MUST HAVE A MEMBER’S CONVENTION CERTIFICATE. 
This may be obtained from the Conference office. If you are not now 
a member, enclose dues for 1934 when requesting certificate. 
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The Section Meetings 


INDEX 


HIS “index” is not intended as a complete or arbitrary 

classification of section meetings, but is offered chiefly 
for its suggestive value. Obviously the list of meetings 
under each heading is subject to considerable extension, 
with various optional combinations for the daily schedule 
according to the interests of the individual. In order to 
secure maximum value from the convention, therefore, 
each person will carefully study the program and prepare 
his own daily “time table.” 





FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN MUSIC IN THE 





Cuartes E. Grirrita ELEMENTARY GRADES _OspourneE McConaTHuy 
President, Music Education P oS . Chairman, Contacts and Relations 
Exhibitors Association Tuesday Forenoon.......... Music in the Parochial Schools Music and Leisure Time 

Wednesday Forenoon....... Elementary Music General 
Wednesday Afternoon ...... School Choirs in Elementary Grades 
Elementary Instrumental 
iano Class 
Thursday Afternoon........ Music Appreciation 


FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN 
VOCAL MUSIC 


Tuesday Forenoon.......... Junior and Senior High Vocal 
Wednesday Forenoon....... Solo Singing Contest 
Wednesday Afternoon ...... School Choirs 

Voice Training Classes 
Thursday Afternoon........ Small Vocal Ensembles 
Thursday Afternoon........ Music Appreciation 


FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 





Monday Forenoon.......... Ensemble Contests 

Tuesday Forenoon.......... Ensemble Rehearsals 

Tuesday Afternoon ......... National School Orchestra Ass’n 

Wednesday Forenoon....... Jr. and Sr. H. S. Instrumental 

Wednesday Afternoon ...... Elementary Instrumental 
Piano Class Sessions 

Thursday Afternoon........ Music Appreciation 

Witt EaRHART 
Chairman, Research Council . Cc. M. TREMAINE 
FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN COLLEGE AND Chairman, Commission on Costs 
and Economic-Social Values 


UNIVERSITY MUSIC 





Tuesday Forenoon ......... College and University Music 
Wednesday Afternoon ...... Tests and Measurements 
Thursday Afternoon........ Teacher Training 


FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN TEACHER TRAINING 


Tuesday Forenoon ......... College and University Music 
Rural School Music 
Music Supervision 
Wednesday Afternoon ...... Tests and Measurements 
Thursday Afternoon........ Teacher Training 


FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN SUPERVISION 
AND ADMINISTRATION 


Tuesday Forenoon ......... Music Supervision 
Wednesday Forenoon....... Music Administration 
Wednesday Afternoon ...... Tests and Measurements 
Thursday Afternoon........ Teacher Training 





MEETINGS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 





= C. C. BincHarD | Tuesday Forenoon.......... Rural School Music 
Chairman, Advisory Committee Wednesday Forenoon....... High School Theory F A. B 
on Conference Finance Thursday Afternoon........ Festivals and Contests Ciatenen. Geen _-, an 
’ 


Radio, Music Teaching by 


enw 


PROGRAM OUTLINES 


OLLOWING are condensed outlines of the programs ar- 

ranged by the chairmen of the various division meetings. 
In several instances the chairmen have specified that additional 
features are being planned, and in one or two cases the pro- 
grams submitted are tentative only, and therefore are subject 
to confirmation. 


VOICE TRAINING CLASSES (Wednesday afternoon). Ralph W. 
Wright, Director of Music, Indianapolis, Indiana, Chairman. yy 
Speakers: (1) Frederick H. Haywood, New York City, “Teaching Senior 
High School Voice Training Classes.” (2) Alfred J. Spouse, Rochester, 
N. Y., “Voice Training as a Basis for High School Choirs.” (3) George 
Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma, “Voice Training in the Glee Club 
Period.”” (4) Marshall Bartholomew, New York City, “Benefits in Speech 
and Appreciation of Language Derived from Training the Singing Voice.” 

. Demonstrations and discussion will occupy an important part of 
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ELEMENTARY MUSIC—GENERAL (Wednesday forenoon). Mary 
E. Ireland, Director of Music, Sacramento, California, Chairman. ... . 
Theme: ‘Keeping a Sound Music Program as an Essential Part of 
Elementary Education.” . . . . Speakers: (1) Jessie Carter, University 
of Chicago, “Seeing Beauty in Music as the First Essential.’’ (2) Mar- 
garet Taylor Shepard, Riverside, Ill., ‘‘Determining a Fair Balance Be- 
tween Music Reading and Skills and Social and Recreational Singing.’ 
(3) Will Earhart, Director of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa., ‘“‘Contributing and 
Enriching Factors in the Elementary School Music Program.” 5 ie al 
Demonstration groups include second- and third-grade pupi's from 
Wheaton, IIl., Margaret Dirks, Supervisor; sixth-grade chorus from 
Cicero, Ill., Lulu Kilpatrick, Supervisor, and the Maywood (IIll.) Junior 
Band. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHOIRS (Wednesday afternoon). Dr. 
Ernest G. Hesser, Director of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, Chairman. 
Speakers: (1) Dr. Ernest G. Hesser, Cincinnati, Ohio, “Ability Group- 
ing in Music Education—The Elementary Choir.” (2) Howard N. Hinga, 
Rochester, N. Y., “The Elementary School Choir—Its Organization and 
Administration.” . . . . Demonstration groups include The Boys’ Choir, 
Knickerbocker School, Chicago, Ill., Mary Schneider, Director; The 
Ryder School Choir, Ryder Elementary School, Chicago, Ill., Margaret 
K. Dalton, Director. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH VOCAL MUSIC (Tuesday fore- 
noon). Russell Carter, State Director of Music, Albany, N. Y., Chair- 


man. . . . . Speakers: (1) Kenneth G. Kelley, Schenectady, N. Y., 
“Junior Chorus.” (2) Laura Bryant, Ithaca, N. Y., “The Inclusive 
High School Chorus.” (3) Ebba H. Goranson, Jamestown, N. Y., 
“A Cappella Choir.” . . . . Music: Chorus of the Junior High School, 


Whiting, Ind., George Calder, Director; Lindblom High School A Cap- 
pella Choir, Chicago, David Nyvall, Jr., Conductor. 


VOCAL ENSEMBLES (Thursday afternoon). Carol M. Pitts, Di- 
rector of Music, Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska, Chairman. ... . 
Speakers: In addition to the introduction of the subject by the chair- 
man, Mack Evans of the University of Chicago, Mrs. Marian Cotton, 
New Trier High School, Winnetka, and Russell V. Morgan, of Cleve- 
land, will discuss two questions: First, the technique of developing 
these ensemble groups, and, second, the contribution such sma!] ensem- 
bles make to a broad educational program. . . . . Demonstrations will 
include the famous singing ensemble from the University of Chicago, 
and a Boys’ Octet from New Trier High School, Winnetka. In addi- 
tion, there will be the University Singers of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, under the direction of Prof. Jacob A. Evanson, presenting 
some examples of the modern type of choral compositions. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC (Wednes- 
day afternoon). Helen M. Hannen, Supervisor of Music, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Chairman. . . . Speakers: (1) Introduction to topic by the 
chairman. (2) Wilfred Schlager, Kansas City, Mo., “‘Codperative Violin 
Class Training.” (3) Glenn Ford, Joliet, Ill., “Training Mixed Instru- 
mental Classes.””’ (4) Sherman Clute, Rochester, N. Y., “‘Organization 
of Instrumental Classes.”” Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich., ‘“‘Adminis- 
tration of Free Instrumental Class Instruction.” (5) LaVerne Irvine, 
Westchester, Pa., ‘Materials and Equipment.’”’ (6) Grace Wade, Los 
Ange'es, ‘““The Orchestra.” (7) Mrs. Lena Milam, Beaumont, Texas, 
“Problems of Instruction.” Demonstration groups will include 
a violin class, a mixed instrumental class, and a large instrumental or- 
ganization of elementary pupils. 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC (Wednesday 
forenoon). Charles B. Righter, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, 
Chairman. . . . . Speakers: (1) Mark H. Hindsley, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, “The Marching Band.” (2) George Dasch, Chicago, IIll., “Higher 
Standards for the School Orchestra.”’ (3) William D. Revelli, Hobart, 
Ind., ‘‘Community Service Through Instrumental Music.” (4) Adam P. 
Lesinsky, Whiting, Ind., “‘The 1934 National Orchestra Contest.’”? (5) A. 
R. McAllister, Joliet, Ill., “The 1934 National Band Contest.” (6) Lee 
M. Lockhart, Pittsburgh, Pa., “‘The Place of the Band in the Making 
of a Musical People.” . . . Demonstrations: Some interesting dem- 
onstrations will be included in this program. They will present various 
types of organizations in this field. 


CLASS PIANO TEACHING (Wednesday afternoon). Agnes Benson, 
Supervisor of Music, Chicago, Illinois, Chairman. . . . . This section 
will be devoted largely to a demonstration of the growth in principles 
and techniques that are involved in piano class instruction. Several leaders 
in the field will be in charge of the discussion based upon the different 
demonstrations. Other features are to be announced. 


MUSIC IN THE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS (Tuesday forenoon). 

Sister Mary Antonine, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, Chairman. 
: Speakers: (1) Reverend Edwin F. Hoover, S.T.B., D.Mus., 

“Plain Chant and the Spirit of Sixteenth Century Polyphonic Music.” 
(2) Reverend D. F. Cunningham, LL.D., Superintendent of the Arch- 
diocesan Schools of Chicago, “The Value of Music in Education.” 
Demonstration groups include sixth-grade chorus from schools conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy, Sister Mary Adele, Director; eight-grade chorus 
from St. Sabina’s, St. Brendan’s and the Visitation Schools, Sister Mary 
Antonine, Director; St. Giles’ Surpliced Choir, Oak Park, Illinois, Sister 
Margaret Mary, O. P., Director; The Cardinal’s Cathedral Choristers, 
Reverend Edwin V. Hoover, Director. 


MUSIC THEORY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL (Wednesday forenoon). 
Francis Findlay, Head Public School Music Department, New England 
Conservatory of Music, Boston, Chairman. 
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MUSIC IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS (Tuesday forenoon). Ada 
Bicking, Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music and Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Chairman. The chairman, who is also chair- 
man of the Conference Committee on Rural School Music, is arranging 
an interesting program in collaboration with the vice-chairmen of the 
committee—Samuel T. Burns, Medina, Ohio, who heads the Village 
and Consolidated School Section; and Marguerite V. Hood, State Super- 
visor of Music for Montana, who heads the One- and Two-Room Rural 


School Section. 


MUSIC ADMINISTRATION (Wednesday forenoon). George H. 
Gartlan, Director of Music, New York City, Chairman. . . . . This 
group is made up of directors of music in the larger cities and the ses- 


sion will be given over to discussion of problems in the administrative 


field. 

MUSIC SUPERVISION (Tuesday forenoon). Russell V. Morgan, 
Director of Music, Cleveland, Ohio, Chairman. ... . Speakers: (1) Russell 
V. Morgan, Introduction of the Topic. (2) T. P. Giddings, ‘The 
Function of Inspection.” (3) John W. Beattie, “‘The Function of 


Research.” (4) Herman F. Smith, ‘“‘The Function of Teacher Training.” 


(5) John C. Kendel, “‘The Function of Guidance.” (6) George L. 
Lindsay, “The Function of Administration.” . . «+ Discussion: 
Edith Keller, M. Claude Rosenberry, Fowler Smith and Ralph W. 
Wright. 


FESTIVALS AND CONTESTS (Thursday afternoon). Helen Mc- 


Bride, Louisville, Kentucky, Chairman. . . Speakers: (1) Frank A. 
Beach, Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia; Chairman, M.S.N.C. 
Committee on Contests and Festivals, ‘‘Keeping the Festival Vital and the 
Contest Educational.”” (2) C. M. Tremaine, Director, National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, New York City, “‘An Outlook on Festivals 
and Contests as Seen from the Office of the National Bureau for the 
Advancement of Music.”” (3) Thomas N. MacBurney, President, Chicago 
Council of Teachers of Singing, ‘‘Discovering and Developing Vocal Talent 
in the High Schools Through Contests.”” (4) Edgar B. Gordon, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, ““The Importance of Contest Management.” (5) Max T. 
Krone, Director, Arthur Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Ind., 
“Constructive Comment from the Judge.” (6) Adam P. Lesinsky, Presi- 
National School Orchestra Association, Whiting, Ind., “The Festival 

Discussion. Report of contests and festivals for the 
Iowa, Charles B. Righter, University of lowa; Kentucky, 
University of Kentucky; Colorado, John C. Kendel, Den- 
Claude Rosenberry, Harrisburg; Ohio, Louis E. 
Rural Districts, Elsie Thrasher, 


dent, 
Contest.” 
following states: 
Mildred Lewis, 
ver; Pennsylvania, M. 
Pete, President Ohio Contest Committee ; 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY MUSIC (Tuesday forenoon). 
Glen Haydon, University of California, Berkeley, Chairman. : 

Speakers: (1) Introductory remarks by the chairman. (2) Dean Gordon 
J. Laing, University of Chicago, ““The Place of Music in the Curricu- 
lum.” (3) Prof. Otto Kinkeldey, Cornell University, ‘‘Musicology in 
the American University.”” (4) Carl Bricken, University of Chicago, 
“Music in the Liberal Arts Program.” ... . Round table discussion 
led by Paul J. Weaver, Cornell University. Music. Program 
of American Compositions for piano and clarinet by Burnet C. Tuthill. 


MUSIC APPRECIATION (Thursday afternoon). Sadie M. Rafferty, 
Director of Music, Evanston, Ill., Chairman. .... Speakers: (1) Mabelle 
Glenn, Kansas City, Mo., ““Music Appreciation in Junior High School.” 
(2) Dr. Howard Hanson, Rochester, N. Y., ““Music Appreciation as Part 
of the High School Orchestra Program.’”’ (3) Geoffrey O’Hara, “Music 
Appreciation, a Part of the Leisure Time Movement.” Demon- 
stration groups include pupils from District 76, Evanston, Illinois, John 
W. Beattie, Director of Music; and the New Trier High School Orches- 
tra, Mrs. Marian Cotton, Director. 


TEACHER TRAINING (Thursday afternoon). Karl W. Gehrkens, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio, Chairman. . . Speak- 
ers: (1) Dr. James L. Mursell, Appleton, Wisconsin, ‘‘Psychology: The 
Foundation of Teaching.” (2) Miss Edna McEachern will report on 
questionnaire upon which she has been at work for several years. Other 
speakers of outstanding merit are to appear and there will be opportunity 
for discussion of the various problems raised in the papers. 


MUSIC INSTRUCTION BY RADIO (Thursday afternoon). Louis 


Woodson Curtis, Director of Music, Los Angeles, Chairman. 
Demonstration of radio class teaching, as conducted by the University of 
Michigan, under the direction of Joseph E. Maddy, Professor of Music, 
assisted by Waldo Abbot, Director of Broadcasting. Pupils from various 
points in Michigan will come to Chicago to participate in this demonstration, 
which will include lessons in singing, stringed instruments and band instru- 
ments. Spectators may observe the pupils receiving the instructions through 
a receiving set in theNBC Auditorium, or witness the presentation of the 
lessons in the adjoining studio. This demonstration is made possible by 
the coéperation of the National Broadcasting Company. .... Discussion. 
(1) Introduction to the topic by the chairman. (2) Myrtle Head, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, “Three Years of Teaching by Radio.” (3) Edith Waller, 
Broadcasting Director, NBC Chicago, “Educational Programs from the 
Viewpoint of the Broadcasting Companies.” (4) Edgar B. Gordon, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Chairman of the M.S.N.C. Committee on Radio in 
Music Education, Discussion Leader. 
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The Future of Public School Music 


J. HAROLD POWERS 


Director of the Department of Music, Central State Teachers College 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


future developments of any social movement today 

would be more presumptuous and futile than at 
any time in recent history, and so it is with some de- 
gree of temerity that I presume to speak on a topic so 
provocative of speculation and conjecture. On the other 
hand, time alone can discredit any theories set forth 
regarding future developments and so, for the time 
being, a prophet is always right. This alone gives me 
courage to proceed. 

Personally, I believe that it would prove both salu- 
tary and enlightening for every teacher of music to 
don the seer’s mantle for the nonce and ask him- 
self the question, “What is to be the future of school 
music?” And if in so doing we arrive at any satisfac- 
tory solution, we shall be answering the larger ques- 
tion, “What is the future of music itself?” for school 
music during the next decade will largely determine 
the extent and kind of music in American life tomorrow. 

A few short years ago a person faced with the task 
of declaring himself on the probable future of school 
music would have launched out fearlessly into a sea of 
glowing tributes to a great art and social movement that 
was sweeping the whole field of education like a tidal 
wave that neither time nor tide, nor principalities nor 
powers, nor school boards, nor legislators, nor even 
budgets could quell; and he would have envisioned for 
us all forms and branches of music education, tax sup- 
ported and free as salvation itself. Fortunately, at that 
time, no one had leisure to turn prophet, and a com- 
paratively brief space of time has brought many disil- 
lusions. 


Te pose even as a minor prophet regarding the 


A Glance at the History of Education 


A rather casual glance at the history and progress of 
education will point to the fact that progress is never 
in a straight line slanting generally upward, but in 
cycles, fortunately moving in a spiral rather than a 
concentric circle. And at each high point in the re- 
curring cycle we find the emphasis on values that change 
very little with the periodic aspects of education. In 
the realm of music this recurring emphasis has invari- 
ably been focused upon the ideal of beauty and emo- 
tional or aesthetic expression. 

Several centuries B. C. we find Plato in his Re- 
public saying, “Let our teachers rather be those who 
are gifted to discern the true nature of beauty and 
grace; then will our youth dwell in a land of health 
amid fair sights and sounds. Therefore musical train- 
ing is a more potent instrument than any other be- 
cause rhythm and harmony find their way into the secret 
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places of the soul. Thus much of music for what should 
be the end of music if not the love of beauty.” 

Just one hundred years ago last fall a committee 
from the Boston school board of education, in ap- 
proving the request of Lowell Mason that he be per- 
mitted to introduce music into one of the schools, added 
the following summary to their report as a justification 
of their approval of so rash an act, the first of its kind 
in America. 


What a Board of Education Said About 
Music One Hundred Years Ago 


“What is the great object of our system of instruc- 
tion today? Are our schools mere houses of correction, 
in which animal nature is to be kept in subjection by 
brute force and stated drudgery of distasteful tasks? 
Not so. They have a nobler office. They are valuable 
mainly as a preparation and training of young spirits 
for usefulness and happiness in coming life. Now the 
defect in our present system of education is this: it 
aims to develop the intellectual part of man’s nature 
solely, when for all true purposes of life, it is more 
important a hundred fold to feel rightly than to think 
profoundly. Through vocal music we set in motion a 
mighty power that silently but surely in the end will 
humanize, refine, and elevate a whole community.” 

One more epoch brings us to the beginning of this 
century with G. Stanley Hall as the “voice in the wil- 
derness” telling music teachers what they can do to 
be saved, and giving them a new concept of the value 
of music in emotional training. “Music,” he tells us, 
“is the art of arts because it is most prehumanistic and 
most prophetic of the super man that is to be, and has 
in it more of promise and potency for education than 
any other kind of culture.” And then he adds in scath- 
ing criticism of school music, “No art is growing quite 
so fast as music, and in none does teaching lag so far 
behind in what it could and should do for the develop- 
ment of the human soul. Would that teachers them- 
selves might be led captive to the charm of music that 
they might become more idealistic.” 

And then to come to our own day, the Department of 
Superintendence in their national meeting at Dallas, 
stating their faith in music as a factor in education, 
said in part, “We believe that with the growing com- 
plexity of civilization more attention must be given to 
the arts and that music off:rs possibilities as yet but 
partly realized for developing an appreciation of the 
finer things of life.” 

I have made these rather lengthy quotations to point 
to the fact that whenever there has been a marked 
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period of progress in music education, from Plato’s time 
to the present, the dominant note that has character- 
ized each epoch has been the emphasis upon the ideal of 
beauty and emotional values in the art. 

Those of us here today have lived to see another 
high point reached in this educational spiral that in- 
volves the art of music. Whether we like to believe it 
or not there is evidence to indicate that the high point 
is past. Can we divert the course of this hitherto in- 
evitable contracting of the spiral and start it leading in 
a new upward course? 

We have always been led to believe that a study of 
the past is the only way to securely shape the future, 
but today even history seems to offer little consolation. 
lt took the Romans over a century to completely dissi- 
pate the culture of their Greek heritage; it took twice 
that long for the renaissance to fully awaken the world 
from its thousand-year slumber of the dark ages. But we 
are living and taking part in a social and economic 
revolution which is moving so swiftly that days are as 
years to these older movements. Consequently, the prob- 
lem in education is that of adequate adjustment to these 
oncoming changes, that education may not only meet but 
lead in these rapid adjustments. 

The Concert Artist in the New Era 

“Tn the midst of these new trends and whirling devel- 
opments stands the musician,” says H. D. McKinney in 
a recent editorial, “somewhat disillusioned about the 
past, extremely troubled by the present, and decidedly 
perplexed as to the future.” What part are we as musi- 
cians and educators to play in this changing society? 
What is to be the status of music and the arts in edu- 
cation in this new world that is shaping itself before 


’ 


our eyes? 

Strangely enough, in the midst of these disturbing 
elements, social, economic and educational, I find myself 
defiantly optimistic as to the future of music. Not, 
however, with even a hope of a return to the old days 
of the concert world we all remember, but with a vision 
of an evolving music and artistic consciousness on the 
part of the younger generation, the music public of to- 
morrow. Indeed, the old order that dominated the pro- 
fessional music world of yesterday should not, even 
though it could, return. Concert artists and their mana- 
gers committed suicide in the decade prior to 1928 by 
ballyhoo methods in publicity, exhorbitant and wholly 
unjustifiable fees, and a steadfast refusal to give the 
public an enjoyable and at the same time understandable 
program. Probably never again will a young and un- 
tried soprano be paid nine thousand dollars a perform- 
ance; there will be fewer and fewer of the “world’s 
greatest” tenors, violinists, pianists, or what have you: 
and if opera comes back to its own, it will probably 
never be sung in three dierent languages at the same 
performance to meet the caprices of the artistic tem- 
perament. 

Rather, in this new day of the music world, will we 
find producers, performers, and listeners recognizing that 
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music has a message for humanity that is of greater 
significance than the messengers, the artists themselves. 
The “Twilight of the Concert Gods” which some writer 
proclaimed as having arrived some five years ago, has 
been followed by the inevitable night with only a few 
“stars” continuing to shine. The Dawn of the Musical 
Tomorrow will come with the awakening of the masses 
to a realization that men cannot live by bread alone— 
even those in the bread line. 

I have mentioned the professional concert world first 
because I believe that, purged from its former arro- 
gance, its successful return to a place in the hearts and 
lives of the American people is essential to the devel- 
opment of the highest possibilities in amateur perform- 
ance, the field that we as educators are concerned with. 
With Browning, we would say, “A man’s goal must ex- 
ceed his grasp, or what’s a Heaven for?” And our 
young amateurs must hear and want to hear the work 
of those who have paid the supreme price of artistry, 
for aspiration is the motivation to inspiration. 

Probably one of the most disturbing factors in re- 
cent social changes throughout the world has been the 
breaking down of traditions, and education will doubt- 
less see still more of its traditions destroyed. Particu- 
larly will this be true in music education. Chief among 
these fallen idols of tradition will be the emphasis upon 
fundamental issues. Music teachers of tomorrow will 
evaluate the function of music in terms of the service 
it can render humanity in doing its part to open the eyes 
of the people as a whole to the beauty of the world, 
and in affording them a powerful language through 
which they may find expression of a re-awakened aes- 
thetic sense. Compared to this how petty and narrow 
will seem all debatable policies involving technique, 
routine, rituals, methods, and procedures, and how whole- 
hearted should be our support and alliance with all of 
the fine arts and agencies that lead men away from the 
hardening influences of war, prosperity and depression, 
and forward to a keener realization of how much beauty 
and art can contribute to the lives of all in this new 
day which we are facing. 


Beauty the Keynote of Music Teaching 

In a recent article Olin Downes says: “There is a 
greater need today than there ever was before in the 
history of our people for a general cultivation of the 
arts; for it seems fairly obvious that the race is now 
between education and extinction. . . . Our hope rests 
iargely on the chance of opening the eyes of the people 
as a whole to the beauty of the world and to the unlim- 
ited resources of the spirit. We must produce a finer- 
fibered man . . . . who will act with intelligence and in- 
tuition, or we will die like the civilizations that have pre- 
ceded us.” And then he adds with a touch of irony, 
“this of course has nothing to do with so unreal a thing 
as music.” 

Much in the same vein of thought, John Galsworthy, 
in his Candelabra says: “Beauty alone, in the largest 
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sense of the word has civilized mankind and if our 
civilization is to endure, it must have an ideal on which 
to fix its gaze—something to draw it on beyond the 
troubled needs of the moment. 

“In these unsuperstitious days no ideal seems pos- 
sible save beauty; and the teaching of what beauty is 
to all, through the fine arts, music, literature, and paint- 
ing—to children even in the humblest schools—should 
be our castle in Spain.” 

I have dwelt thus at length upon this ideal of beauty 
as a keynote to all of our music teaching, not with the 
idea that music teachers are forgetful of this goal 
when engaged in actual musical endeavor, but with some 
pardonable doubt as to whether or not we get the full 
perspective of its significance as a driving power in edu- 
cation. With beauty ensconced as a goddess in educa- 
tion, music will stand very close to the throne, and for 
this reason can and must act as an ambassador to other 
fields of education, standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the other fine arts, including literature. 

To most of us today the “Three R’s” are not even a 
memory but rather ancient history—a slogan that be- 
longed to a day that we thought was long since dead 
until a few recent, self-styled economists revived the 
appellation, which served little purpose other than to 
stamp and date the intellectual status of its sponsors. 
The “Three R’s” had no place for music for the prac- 
tical, intellectual aspects of education alone were recog- 
nized. 

A New Ideal and a New Deal 

With the turn of the century there gradually evolved 
a new ideal in education best epitomized in terms of the 
“Three H’s,” recognizing by the terminology the three- 
fold nature of man, namely, the head, the hand, and 
the heart of the intellectual, the physical, and the emo- 
tional. Here music found its rightful place as the most 
natural and potent expression of the emotional nature. 
And this educators have acknowledged as music’s final 
and certain justification to a place in the curriculum. 

However, the “Heel of Achilles” in this admirable 
trilogy was its purely individualistic aspect, and today 
the ideal that colors and vitalizes education is better rep- 
resented by still another alphabetical slogan in the 
“Three C’s”—Character, Culture, and Citizenship. We 
have demonstrated all too well that without the first two, 
character and culture, there can be no worthy citizen- 
ship. Culture as an ideal, nay even as a word, has 
scarcely been able to hold up its head during the prac- 
tical era that brought us to our present lamentable 
condition. 

With this new ideal in education, what part can music 
play in “helping the world out of its great sickness”? 
First, it would seem that we as music teachers must 
cease to define our objectives in terms of music alone, 
but rather look upon it as one of the most powerful 
factors in developing an appreciation of all the finer 
things of life, for without this breadth of culture there 
can be no genuine sensitivity to music itself. Selfishly 
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stated, when general culture weakens, music loses its 
foothold. 

To be sure we shall continue to teach music as a 
special subject; but in so doing, with this broader view 
in mind, we shall come to be less concerned over tech- 
nique, theory, and sight-reading ability of the majority 
of our children and more solicitous for the aesthetic 
reaction to the spirit of music. We shall become in- 
creasingly aware that only the few can ever become 
producers of music, and that the many can become in- 
telligent and enthusiastic consumers. Not mere nega- 
tive or passive listeners, but vitally responsive listeners 
who arrive at an enjoyable reaction to music through a 
cultural background of history, literature, and social 
sciences as much as through music itself. In short, 
music appreciation cannot be completely acquired in the 
music classroom, for he alone truly responds to music 
whose every association, speech, and act is congruous 
to good music. 


An Amalgamation of the Fine Arts 


So I am hoping for, rather than prophesying, an amal- 
gamation of all the fine arts, music, literature, poetry, 
drama, painting, and all of the forces in education that 
have as an ultimate end the concept of beauty, each 
serving to enrich the other and together to bring about 
a new renaissance of idealism in education. 

I stated earlier that in the face of present conditions 
I am most optimistic regarding the outlook for music 
in the schools. My one reason for this is the manifest 
interest of the younger generation in the finer type of 
music, and an enthusiasm in participation that carries 
them over seemingly unsurmountable technical difficul- 
ties. Children, high school pupils, and college students 
come to us with a greater eagerness for what music 
has to offer than at any time in the past quarter of a 
century. This attitude, together with the seeming stead- 
fast determination on the part of music teachers to carry 
on in the face of all too many handicaps, is the one guar- 
antee of a perpetuation of the arts in education. 

As there can be no specific panacea for the ills of 
the world in general and education in particular, so 
there can be no detailed analysis of the course that 
music in the schools will take in the next few years. 
The future, after all, is but a continuous succession of 
the present, and our chief concern must be to see that 
the young people of today do not pay the penalty to- 
morrow of failure on our part to meet the urgent needs 
of the present in education. This is the challenge to 
music teachers today. 


Note: This is an address given at the music division of the Michigan 
Education Association, District No. 2, at Flint, Mich. 





FARE AND ONE-THIRD 


If you are member of the M.S.N.C. you are entitled to the fare and 
one-third round trip rate granted by the railroads for the Chicago 
Biennial. (See page 80.) If not a member, dues (active $3.00; 
associate $2.00) may be mailed to M.S.N.C. headquarters, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Membership card, admitting to all 
sessions, and convention rate certificate will be sent to you. 
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Music in Community Life 


PETER W. DYKEMA 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
Chairman of the M.T.N.A. Committee on Community Music 
tion associations, the Music Teachers’ National Asso- 
ciation, Music Supervisors National Conference, and 
like groups, the Federal Council of Churches and the 
National Education Association were represented. In 
a number of cities there have been formed committees 


OTH as regards music and many other social activ- 
ities, the year 1933 stressed the community idea to 
an extraordinary extent. The community is as- 


serting itself in new ways as to how its affairs shall be 


carried on. 


in civic business, including in many instances the schools ; 
positively, it has proceeded to build up and support as 


public enterprises affairs that here- 
tofore have been almost exclusively 
private. Sometimes these organiza- 
tions are part of the governmental 
set up; sometimes wholly private. 
number of such as 
Scranton, Wilkes- 
Conn., well 


In a cities, 
Washington, 
barre, and Meriden, 
chosen and widely directed civic 
music committees have been formed 
ind have taken an active part in 
planning the music for the com- 
munity. There is abundant evi- 
dence that this tendency will de- 
velop rapidly in the next few years. 
It is being greatly accentuated by 
the national both 
through the committees appointed 
by national agencies and the adapta- 
local 


government, 


procedure by 
Despite certain fa- 


tion of this 
communities. 
talities in municipal music—due to 
the continued depression—such as 


Negatively it has insisted on retrenchments 
- as widely representative of local agencies as this one 


is of national organizations. The December, 1933, issue 





HIS article is taken from the 

1933 report of the Committee 
on Community Music of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association. The 
report, which is a combination of 
material prepared by the chairman 
with the assistance of Kenneth S. 
Clark, Glenn Tindall and Augustus 
D. Zanzig, members of the commit- 
tee, was given by Mr. Dykema at 
the convention held in Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, December, 1933, and ap- 
pears in the M.T.N.A. Volume of 
Proceedings, now in press—a val- 
uable book, by the way. 

The article is published not only 
because of its general interest as a 
report of developments in the field 
of community music—or “socialized 
music” as it is referred to by Mr. 
Dykema—but it also has special sig- 
nificance in view of the plans pro- 
jected by the Music Supervisors 
National Conference Committee on 
Music in Leisure Time, of which 
Mr. Dykema and Mr. Zanzig are 
members. The preliminary report 
of the latter committee will be made 
at the conference in Chicago, and 
will be published in the next issue 
of the JouRNAL.—The Editors. 


of the magazine Recreation is de- 
voted to this topic and contains 
most interesting addresses and quo- 
tations from articles long and short. 

Certain ideas emerge from this 
discussion which may well be ap- 
plied to music. First, the new leis- 
ure time will undoubtedly give great 
numbers of our people the oppor- 
tunity for carrying on activities 
which were difficult if not impos- 
sible with the longer working day. 
Second, the essence of leisure is 
the spirit of doing what one cares 
or chooses to do, rather than what 
one dislikes or is forced to do. 
Third, there is already considerable 
suspicion, if not resentment, con- 
cerning planned leisure activities. 
As one of the articles states in con- 
nection with the formation of the 
New York Committee on the Use 
of Leisure Time, “Leisure is, or 








the discontinuance of the Municipal 


should be, whatever the individual 








Bureau of Music in Philadelphia, 

this movement still persists strongly in such cities as 
Baltimore, where the city continues supporting the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra and the allied symphonic 
and choral work among colored citizens. 

In the past twelve months, unprecedented measures 
have been undertaken by governmental agencies, work- 
ing, they believe, in accordance with the inevitable eco- 
nomic trends, to shorten the working week for the great 
majority of our people. Forty, thirty-five, thirty, and 
even twenty-five hour weeks are now common in the 
case of great numbers of our working people. The 
resulting free hours have caused wide discussion of 
what to do with this leisure time. The appointment 
by the President of a Leisure Time Committee in New 
York City, headed by Raymond B. Fosdick, has led 
to a host of comments. In September a National Edu- 
cation-Recreation Council was formed, at least tenta- 
tively, in this city, by representatives of all the well 
known social and other agencies whose work has bear- 
ing on the leisure time of people. In addition to the 
Scouts, the Y’s, settlements, boys’ clubs, adult educa- 
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cares to make it. May it be per- 
tinent to suggest that what he does is none of the busi- 
ness of Mr. Whalen or his Committee.” Another article 
states that the name of the Committee sounds like a 
“public welfare satire.” Fourth, on the other hand, no- 
body seems to object to there being facilities and mate- 
rials provided for leisure-time activity provided these do 
not press too hard upon the taxpayer. Adequate play- 
ground equipment, libraries with plenty of books, free 
concerts, free museum, and spectacles of various kinds 
all of these are acceptable, providing each individual 
may decide whether or not he will make use of them and 
what he will do with them. In other words, it is quite 
proper to provide excellent water for the horse to drink, 
but he must decide whether he will drink it. 

From these four principles we may deduce certain 
ideas which need consideration in discussing music in 
leisure time. First, there should be more and better 
musical opportunities for all people. It ought to be pos- 
sible to have finer concerts to which people will listen 
more intelligently and appreciatively. There should be 
many more opportunities for singing and playing by in- 
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dividuals in large and small groups with the work of 
higher quality than we have had heretofore. Creative 
music in the sense of original compositions should blos- 
som in many unexpected spots. There should be more 
consideration given to means of starting adults on the 
study and practice of music. There are thousands of 
adults who would welcome above every other musical 
activity the opportunity to learn to play the piano. All 
of these activities are, however, dependent upon there 
being a desire to participate in them. This idea is of 
great significance for the teachers of music who have 
students who are obliged by program or parental influ- 
ence to study music. This includes most of the school 
and private teachers of the young. Their teaching must 
now be conceived more than ever before in terms of 
developing such a love that the student will wish to-con- 
tinue with it after he is beyond the period of compul- 
sory study. Eventually, I believe, one valuable meas- 
ure of the success of all teaching will be the voluntary 
continuing of if by the student. This would suggest, in 
other words, that a teacher is successful from this point 
of view, whose pupils keep on singing or playing years 
after the lessons have been discontinued. 

Second, another deduction may be drawn from this 
principle when dealing with adults. They must have 
enough voice in the musical activities contemplated to 
feel they have in a large measure chosen material and 
even approach. 

Third, there must be less advocating of musical activi- 
ties in leisure time as a cultural and righteous thing to 
do, but more as something which increases joy in living. 
Music must be so attractive that people will want to 
have it for its own sake rather than because it will make 
them wiser or more socially prominent. Other effects 
beyond the joy of the moment will surely follow as 
anyone who knows elevating music will testify, but with 
this new and self-conscious public that must be some- 
thing which they, themselves, will discover after they 
have voluntarily submitted themselves to the influence 
of music. 

Fourth, we must do all we can to provide better facili- 
ties for the production of music. The municipalities 
must see to it that music demands equipment just as 
sports do. A concert hall is comparable to a playground 
in providing opportunities for music. Band and orches- 
tra instruments are as necessary as the swings and other 
apparatus on the playground. Competent music leaders 
are more necessary, probably, than directors of sports. 
The newer music activities will need more adequate 
music equipment. 


Relief Funds and Music 


In New York City, there has been established a sym- 
phony orchestra of musicians who until its organization 
had been mainly unemployed. These players are now 
paid out of funds appropriated through the State De- 
partment of Education. The same sort of orchestra 
and support have been established in Buffalo, and per- 
haps in some other cities in the state. Small instru- 
mental and vocal ensembles and about 40 music leaders 
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for settlements, mothers’ clubs, and other groups espe- 
cially needy of recreation leadership are also being paid, 
through the State Department of Education, for work 
in New York City. 

A large fund was recently appropriated for the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction for the de- 
velopment of similar projects in the cities in that state. 
In Wilkes-Barre, York, Allentown, and Reading music 
leaders have been or are about to be engaged to con- 
duct musical activities in community centers. (This 
fund is for the whole field of adult education, not for 
music alone.) The music leaders chosen are from 
among the unemployed, but, in New York City at least, 
institutes and other means of further training for these 
leaders have been provided. The possibilities in all this 
are [as of December, 1933—the time this paper was 
written] in very large measure still to be realized. The 
new federal Civil Works Service is likely to provide 
funds for the employment of musical as well as other 
educational and recreational leaders in all the states. 

A number of new civic orchestras whose players re- 
ceive no remuneration have been formed in the past 
year, notably in Bloomfield, New Jersey, and York, 
Pennsylvania, in both of which places very commend- 
able concerts have been given to large audiences. The 
Westchester County, N. Y., Chamber Music Society un- 
der the auspices of the County Recreation Commission 
has one interesting procedure in its program. At inter- 
vals of about a month the various quartets come to- 
gether at the County Center in White Plains. There 
they hear an excellent organization, frequently a pro- 
fessional one, play a composition upon which all the 
groups have been working. Following this all the groups 
in a large ensemble repeat the composition under the 
leadership of the model quartet. 


National Music Week 


The permanence of the Music Week movement has 
been attested by the gratifying extent to which the plan 
was carried out during the week of May 7-13, 1933, 
despite the fact that conditions made it impossible for 
the National Music Week Committee to give its usual 
degree of active guidance to the movement. A lack 
of funds for the purpose made it necessary for the 
committee to limit its activities largely to general an- 
nouncements of the 1933 plans, with special service 
where this was requested by the local committees. Not- 
withstanding this lack of propulsion from the national 
headquarters, the local Music Weeks continued with a 
surprising record of accomplishment, despite a similar 
lack of funds locally. An example of the beneficial re- 
sults of the recent Music Week is that in Oregon, where 
the success of the state-wide celebration has resulted in 
a joint campaign for music festivals throughout the state 
on the part of the Oregon Federation of Music Clubs 
and the State Board of Education. Last May’s. Music 
Week in Oregon resulted in county-wide festivals and 
contests among the schools of eleven counties. The gen- 
eral observance of Music Week was recorded by 200 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-THREE ) 
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Music in the Nursery School 


HELEN L. SCHWIN 


Lecturer in Music, School of Education, Western Reserve University 


E are several steps beyond “Lullaby Land” when we 

begin to observe the nursery school child and his reac- 

tions to music. How our grandmothers would either 
scoff or chuckle at all this! Can you not just hear yours say- 
ing, “Humph! As if I needed some whippersnapper of a musi- 
cianly spinster full of psychological inquisitiveness to come into 
my home and tell me how my child feels about music. Haven't 
we all been either altos in the church choir, cornet players in 
the town band, or good dancers since the year one? As if I 
could raise up a child that was not able to carry a tune, or 
step to the strains of the ‘Military Schottische,’ when all his 
ancestors have been able to do those very tricks! And as to 
sending him to a school—when he is scarcely out of diapers, 
anyway! Well, I just call it a reflection on my ability to bring 
up my own child.” 

But, happily for the present generation of little children, 
all in the past. Parents of young children are both 
humble and eager. They look at themselves and say, “If I am 
the product of the neglect and ignorance of the importance of 
the pre-school period, then give me the chance to put my child 
in touch with the people who are making child study their chief 
interest in life. He can certainly come out no worse than I 
have, and the chances are that he may profit by it all.” 

Then down go all traditions, and (the movies to the contrary 
notwithstanding) we harden our hearts, give him no nightly 
ticket to “Lullaby Land” via mother’s arms and a comfortable 
rocker, but do literally “have him, love him and leave him,” 
until at the age of eighteen months, if he is so fortunate as to 
be a Cleveland baby, we take him to the Western Reserve 
Nursery School, where he matriculates as a pupil 
in that school. From that time on, until the age of five, he is 
a daily attendant, and is the recipient of all that the school has 


this is 


University 


to offer, including music. 

It is possible to get a more accurate idea of what is being 
done in music, not only in this particular school, but in all 
well-planned nursery schools, if one considers at this point the 
reasons for having these schools at all. Three points have been 
set up by experts in the field, as the minimum essentials in the 
Nursery School structure. 

(1) A detailed program of physical health. This marks the 
chief difference between the nursery school and play school. 

(2) Parental education. Parents are kept informed of the 
procedures and techniques used in the nursery school and are 











Eddy demonstrates for Judith, Sally, Peter and Mary 
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urged to follow them up in the home. As one educator says, 
“These schools are something more than well-kept parking 
places for children.” 

(3) <A program for mental health. Activity, happiness and 
interest are considered the essentials for mental health, and 
this is where music finds a very natural place in the nursery 
school program. 

A recent government bulletin on nursery school administra- 
tion says: 

It would be a mistake to think of nursery schools as just so 
many additional classes to be added below the elementary 
grades or the kindergarten. In the nursery school there are 
no desks, for example, but rather boxes, toys, books, vehicles, 
scissors, paste, clay, paints, small tables and chairs and similar 
material to which the child may give his attention. The school- 
room itself is a combined work and play room of cheerful 
aspect. Most of the school day is spent (preferably out-of- 
doors) in free play or guided activities conducive to the child’s 
development. At various times, the teacher may gather the 
children together in natural groups to examine nature study 
material, to enjoy music and rhythm, games, reading, dramatics 
or excursions. As to the music—phonograph records, 
the piano, adults singing to him, mark the introduction of the 
child to music. Later he may wish to participate and does so. 
There is no urging until the child is ready and eager. 


Eighteen Months of Experiment and Observation 


With these fundamental principles of nursery school proce- 
dure in mind, the music in the Western Reserve University 
Nursery School has been guided, and the outcomes observed 
with particular care, for the past year and a half. During the 
year 1932-33, one, whom we may call “the investigator,” had 
been conducting weekly music periods in the older children’s 
house. Assistants and student teachers then followed up the 
work the other four days of the week. These periods were 
very informal, and the children were quite accustomed to the 
routine of coming downstairs for music some time after eleven 
o’clock in the morning as soon as hands and faces were washed, 
following the other activities of the morning. They would 
gather around the piano, the investigator would endeavor to 
sense the main interest of the day, and, literally planning the 
lesson “on the hoof,” would present one closely allied to the 
interests of the group, be it the old hen with the dozen new 
chicks, a walk to the ten-cent store, or an encounter with Ger- 
trude, the pig. 

The children in this group ranged in age from 3% to 5 
years. The average length of the period was fifteen minutes, 
but there were times when they extended over as many as 
twenty-five minutes, due to a high degree of interest in that 
day’s lesson topic. Then, too, variety in devices and procedure 
during the period, of course, helped in stimulating the interest, 
so that it was possible to have sustained attention over a longer 
period. For example, when Anton, a 16-year-old German boy, 
came with his violin or flute and played for the children, that 
was a gala occasion, and both interest and attention were at 
a high peak. 

The lessons included singing, listening to singing, piano play- 
ing or phonograph, physical response to rhythm, including 
rhythm band, and so-called creative work. The last point meant 
that ali persons working with the children were at all times on 
the alert to catch any song or rhythm that might come spon- 
taneously from the child himself. Gail’s song about the “Mon- 
key Man” is probably the best illustration of this type of re- 
sponse. 

At the end of the year, we took stock as to what had been 
accomplished through these periods, and at the beginning of 
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the 1933-34 school year, held a conference with those in charge 
of the nursery school. This conference was significant in that 
the findings of the past year were stated and evaluated in terms 
of answers to these questions: 

(1) What had been accomplished that was worth carrying on? 

(2) What should be eliminated and why? 

(3) What should be added? 


(4) Why not conduct a similar series of lessons this year in 
the “Baby House”? 


Taking Stock of the Results 


In answer to the first question, we felt that these things had 

been accomplished : 

(a) Attendance at the music period had become the thing 
to do on the part of all children. 

(b) Music was a popular subject, enjoyed by all the children. 

(c) It was carrying over into the homes. 

(d) Children were well-prepared for kindergarten, many 
tone problems being cured through the song experience 
in the nursery school. 

(e) Through the various types of music activities offered, 
every child was eventually reached—even Roger, who 
never came to a music period until the day that Anton 
first brought his violin. 


As to the second question—what to eliminate—we found our- 
selves facing a strange situation. The follow-up work done 
with those children leaving nursery school to enter the kinder- 
gartens and first grades in the public schools, revealed the 
fact that these children were very apt to be bored with the 
music offered them there, as in most cases it was a repe- 
tition of nursery school experiences. So, the very first ac- 
tivity to be eliminated was the rhythm band, for the two-fold 
reason that the children were to have a rich experience in that 
field in the public schools; furthermore, we had been in doubt 
for some time as to the value of rhythm band to the pre-school 
child, in view of the amount of time and energy expended by 
him in the mere problem of learning how to handle the various 
instruments. 

We also felt that many songs should be dropped, for the 
same reason as that given for eliminating rhythm band—too 
many duplications. 

Last of all, we decided to take a definite stand on the use 
of the piano, having questioned for some time its value in 
song presentation, We believe that it is best adapted for use 
as an embellishment after a song has been taught, and as an 
accompaniment for bodily rhythms. The student teachers were 
asked to assist us in carrying out the policy of giving the 
children nothing but the human voice as a pattern when teach- 
ing a new song. Experiments with kindergarten children had 
already proved that this rule results in greater independence 
in each child’s singing. 

The answer to the third question—What shall be added?— 
was a natural one to follow our decision concerning the elim- 
ination of certain songs, and meant the compiling of a new 
list of songs, suitable to the age and interests of the pre-school 
child, but in no way duplicating those that he would be hear- 
ing in the public school. 

The answer to the fourth question is obvious, and it was 
at once decided not only to continue the work in the older 
children’s house with the revisions already stated, but to make 
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an equally careful study of the music period in the “Baby 
House.” So with a group that varied in number from seven 
to ten, and an average age of 24% years, we began to give 
a series of music hours, each one planned with a particular 
question in mind. Each lesson (if lessons they can be called) 
was followed by a conference, in which the student-teachers 
were advised as to the best course to follow until the investi- 
gator came again the following week. The actual experiences 
of the investigator in several of these music hours may help 
to give the true picture of what one can expect to meet in 
working with the 2%4-year-old child. For instance, at the first 
lesson, with much assurance the investigator approached the 
period with the children. A sufficiently simple group of songs 
had been selected, the piano abandoned, the investigator’s voice 
was used as a pattern—and nothing happened. The children 
just sat. Not one offered to sing. With a mind firmly set on 
the non-use of the piano, how very disconcerting it was for 
Herbie to say, “Make the piano sing,” and Bumpy, “Now make 
the piano go.” Or, when a picture book was brought out con- 
taining a splendid likeness of Old King Cole, and held tempt- 
ingly before their eyes, to have Marshall say, “Put the book 
on the music shelf, it won’t fall down there.” 

Before the next session the investigator had learned the 
names of the children. She also resigned herself to the thought 
that perhaps these children were not interested in participation 
as were their older brothers and sisters, and it might be well 
to go on that assumption in planning a lesson. It was also 
quite evident that the rule about the use of the piano would 
have to be broken. Thus the second lesson went on under more 
favorable conditions, and with somewhat more encouraging 
results. It was already possible to arrive at certain conclusions 
about the responses of these children. First, they were not in- 
terested in learning songs. They might chant a word or short 
phrase with the teacher while she was singing, but listening 
was the usual response to the presentation of a song. If the 
suggestion was made, “Do you want to do what the song 
says?” then several of the more aggressive children would at- 
tempt to interpret the song. If four or five children volun- 
teered, it usually meant that a leader set the pattern, and the 
others imitated him. The same was true in the case of 
rhythms played on the piano or victrola. After it was sug- 
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gested that it might be fun to do what the music said, then it 
was usually Margie who set the pattern which others fol- 
lowed. 

It was observed at this second session that there was little 
or no connection between what the children heard and what 
they did. Most of the so-called physical response to rhythm 
was an aimless but cheerful running around. This fact then 
made it possible to set up the following question as a basis 
in planning the third lesson: How much musical discrimination 
can be expected? 

The 
Cradle Song 
Von Suppé. 

They were all on Victor record No, 20079 and gave wide 
contrasts as to mood, rhythm and instrumentation. The Cradle 
The children exhibited keen curiosity 


was then planned around three compositions: 
Schubert; Elfin Dance—Grieg; Light Cavalry— 


lesson 


Song was played first. 
over the little white labels that denoted the ownership of the 
record. They pointed to the needle and asked its name. This 
over, the music began, and the response was such as we would 
mention with triumph were the listeners a group of adults, for 
the silence was intense. The investigator made bold to remark 
that this music says to go to sleep, whereupon all but two 
stretched out on their faces on the floor and composed them- 
selves for slumber. They slept. The Cradle Song was followed 
by the sprightly Elfin Dance, and the blatant Light Cavalry, 
but still they slept! Now what should be one’s conclusion? 
It appears to be either one of two things, to which subsequent 
testing along similar lines has failed to give the answer. 

Either the 2'%4-year-old child is not ready for the problem 
of discrimination, or else we have here the fruits of the radio 
in the home, where the child has become accustomed to sleep- 
ing through all types of programs. 

It was at the fourth lesson that the young man, Ben, a vio- 
linist, came to play for the children. The point in having Ben 
play was to acquaint the children with the instrument, both 
as to appearance and tone quality, also to raise the question 
familiar melodies, and last, to see how 
this new expe- 


recognition of 
attention 


about 
much sustained would result from 
rience. 

Would the children actually be willing to sit through a short 
concert, or would they get up and walk out? This is what 
happened. Ben played a number of songs that should have 
been familiar to these children by this time, such as Rock-a- 
bye Baby, I’m Hiding, Old King Cole, etc. They sat in atten- 
tive silence. They became slightly restless when he played an 
unfamiliar lullaby. When he stopped and talked to them in 
exceedingly simple terms about the instrument he held, they 
again looked interested but said nothing. By this time we had 
that the flow of conversation on the part of 


noted greatest 








the children always followed the mention of something familiar. 
\lso, both student teachers and mothers reported that now 
and then, the children would be heard in the play yard or at 
home attempting to sing snatches of the songs to which they 
apparently had been oblivious when presented in the music 
period. All this encouraged us in the summarizing of the 
results of Ben’s visit. We felt that at least one more seed 
had been sown in our musical garden. 

It is unnecessary to go into the details of each of the les- 
sons that followed. The investigator tried to be consistent in 
the attempts to approach the problems presented in enough 
different ways to make the findings really significant. However, 
one more incident deserves mention before stating the con- 
clusions as to the experiment. On the Thursday following 
Thanksgiving, one more attempt was made in the effort to 
answer the question regarding recognition. The investigator 
chose the old carol Silent Night as a suitable test number— 
and assumed that the children would have heard it frequently 
at home on the radio, if no other way. She presented it first 
as given on a record, played it twice, then turned to the piano 
and played and sang it. The result was again negative, with 
a decidedly bland manner of listening, as if they were hearing 
several entirely new compositions for the very first time. They 
never gave the slightest glimmer of recognition, even after 
the title was given and the words sung. 

CRe 

And now, what have we found out about the 2%-year-old 
child at Western Reserve University Nursery School that we 
did not know three months ago? 

First: This child comes to the music hour willingly and 
stays for increasingly longer periods, evidently because the 
music experience is a pleasurable one. 

Second: He prefers listening rather than vocal participation. 

Third: He is (for the most part) willing to make some 
physical response to the rhythm of the music he hears, if the 
one in charge will give him a verbal hint as to “what the 
music says.” 

Fourth: His powers of discrimination and recognition are 
but slightly developed. It is suggested that at this level, every 
effort be made to build within the child’s consciousness a back- 
ground of musical experiences, which will serve as the foun- 
dation for more perfect musical discrimination when he reaches 
the next age Jevel. In other words, let the 2'4-year-old revel 
in a musical bath. 

Madeline Dixon, in her book called Children Are Like That, 
has given all those interested in the musical growth of the 
nursery school child this exceedingly apt piece of advice: 
“Again we must stand by with no intrusion lest we ask chil- 
dren to dig up their gardens to see if they are growing.” 
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Music Educators 


are invited to examine 


WITMARK EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS 


in Room 557 Stevens Hotel, Chicago, during the 
National Supervisors Conference, April 8-13, 1934. 


CO 


An invitation is extended at the same time to visit 
Suite 600, Lyon & Healy Building, offices of 
Clarence F. Parrish, Chicago Representative. 


CO 


In both places there will be on display methods, 

text books and music for individual or concerted 

use, as well as choral and instrumental publications 
of all kinds and varieties. 


W I-T-M-A-R-K 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Department of M. Witmark & Sons 
619 West 54th Street, New York 
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NEW Ditson 


Publications 


Of Exceptional Interest to 
CHORUS DIRECTORS 


The POCKET 





MASTER CHORUSES cena —s 


Mixed Voices—Sacred — —— . ¢ 


Selected by 
HUGH ROSS, JOHN SMALLMAN 





and 
H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS 


Forty-three Great Choruses by 
Great Composers 


Issued in two editions 
Voice Parts only 
(128 pages of music) Boards, $1.00 


Complete Edition with Accompaniment 
(294 pages of music) Cloth, $3.00 





ORCHESTRA PARTS for each accompanied number 


are available 








THE ART OF 


‘a : A CAPPELLA SINGING M U S | C 


By 3 
JOHN SMALLMAN a | for every type of 


E 





OLIVER DITSON COMPANY. INC 





and : a 
egg aD | Instruction and Program 
| DITSON PUBLICATIONS 


Valuable Features 
1. Advice for organizing and conducting groups. Choral Instrumental 


2. Instruction for the Singers, to promote an ar- . 
tistic ensemble. ] heoretical 

3. Sixteen representative works by Bach, Bort- 
niansky, Byrd, Farmer, Ford, Gascongne, Gib- 
bons, Jannequin, Lassus, Morley, Palestrina, 
Praetorius, Purcell, and Tchaikovsky. 

4. Vocal phonetics of the text printed with the 

regular text in the music. With the right vocal 

effect in the mind's eye, good voice production 

comes naturally, and an artistic choral effect 

results. 

No extremes in vocal range are demanded of 

any voice, careful provision being made for 

average young voices. 

6. A special chapter on each composition for an- 

alysis, technique, interpretation, and apprecia- 

tion. 

A complete year’s course in group-singing, plus 

a repertoire of outstanding works. 

8. For mixed choruses and classroom use in 
school, college, or university. 
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Send for copies ON APPROVAL for 
examination from the publisher or your 
dealer 
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-USIC catalogs and sales literature serve well 
sa medium from which to choose prospective 
aterial for performance or teaching. 


formative circulars covering any classifica-.on 
ill be mailed upon request. 


NUCOMPANY., INC. 


yion Street 
fASACHUSETTS 


NEWLY ISSUED 


SPECIMEN, THEMATIC and 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGS 
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DITSON PUBLICATIONS 
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CHORAL WORKS (with full details) 
PART SONGS 
SCHOOL CHORUSES of 
ORCH Ha CHORAL WORKS 
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Mixed, Male--femake Voices 
and SCHOOL CHORUSES 
Boys «Girls Glee Clubs 
Available with 
ORCHESTRAL 
Oliver Ditson ompany,tnc| ACCOMPANIMENT 
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[] TWELVE ANTHEMS 
(Thematically Presented) 


Effective for - 


Chorus-Choir Programs 
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Music Tournaments in Wisconsin 


H. C. WEGNER 


Superintendent of Schools, Waupun, Wisconsin 
Secretary of the Wisconsin School Music Association 


It is with a certain degree of timidity that I venture to ad- 
dress music directors and supervisors upon a subject which in 
a sense I must necessarily present from the background of a 
layman. I shall, however, presume to speak as a school admin- 
istrator who has been interested, the past few years, in the 
promotion of music in the schools of Wisconsin, My con- 
tribution, in this respect, has been largely in the form of secre- 
School Music Association. 

In discussing the subject of music tournaments, it may be 
pertinent to ask, “What are these tournaments?” Such a ques- 
tion is justifiable, inasmuch as we have occasionally discov- 


tarial service to the Wisconsin 


ered, to our surprise, some erroneous ideas as to the purpose, 


conduct, and possible values of our state-wide music contests. 


The Purpose 

In brief, music tournaments bring together school musical 
organizations from various parts of the state, in sectional or 
state-wide meets which provide means for audition and adjudi- 
cation whereby the individual or group may compare his or their 
performance with that of other individuals or groups of ap- 
The object of such attendance, 
aside from the friendly competitive element, is to attempt to 


proximately like experience. 


send pupils back to their respective schools and communities 
with some inspirational help, and with some constructive criti- 
cisms which will aid each organization and its members in 
improving upon past performance. 

While the element of competition is involved, it is not pres- 
ent to the same intense degree that we may find in other types 
of contests. The Wisconsin plan does not call for “champion- 
ships.” Each competing class of individuals or groups is 
ranked in one of three groups according to their respective 
playing performance. If the term championship is to be used 
at all, it is a co-championship, for usually there are a number 
in the group who share the honor equally. 
factional bitterness are minimized as 
far as possible, although some disappointments inevitably re- 
The vital incen- 


Intense rivalry and 
sult, the scratches of which soon heal over. 
tive is to excel past performance—to move up into the next 
highest group. In short, the plan is quite similar to our mark- 
ing system in academic achievements. This plan, originating in 
Wisconsin, has been uniformly successful to the extent that 
other state organizations have adopted it. A similar rating 
plan was adopted for the National contests last year by the 
National School Band and Orchestra Associations and the 
Committee on Instrumental Affairs of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference. 

Some possible objections to the group rating plan may be 
Experience has shown that there are conditions, at 
it is difficult to draw the line as to where “the 
Some- 


raised. 
times, when 
first group leaves off, and the second group begins.” 
times there is a distinct line of demarkation while again it re- 
solves itself somewhat into a matter of opinion of the judge, 
with that individual invariably inclined to the side of char- 
ity. Occasionally, it also happens that among those who fall 
into the last group (lowest rating), there still remains quite 
a marked difference in ability, which would seem at times to 
necessitate the formation of a fourth or additional group, This 
should be optional with the judge, where the need is clearly 
apparent. 
Judges 

Judges for these contests are authorities in their respective 
fields and specialists on the particular instruments which they 
judge. Most of them have such national reputation that their 
decisions usually are accepted as fair and impartial by all 


concerned. 
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No reasonable expense is spared to secure competent judges. 
The single judge plan is being used in preference to the “mul- 
tiple” plan (two or more judges for each contest), which, be- 
cause of prohibitive expenses, would necessarily mean that we 
could not engage men of such high professional standing and 
broad experience in adjudication as we are able to secure 
under the single judge plan. Experience has proved that there 
have been more instances of dissatisfaction with the combined 
decisions of a number of judges than with the verdicts of a 
single judge of outstanding ability. 

One of the most valuable returns from the contests are the 
written criticisms of the judges. Here again there has been 
improvement, from the giving of mere routine, perfunctory 
criticism to specific, helpful suggestions which most directors 
have felt to be of distinct value to them in improving the 
performance of their respective organizations. 

Another feature which we are hoping to incorporate in our 
contests is that of holding conferences and clinics with judges 
after the contests. These clinics would essentially be for the 
benefit of the contestants and their directors. 


Value of the Program 


As to the value of the program sponsored by the Wisconsin 
School Music Association, possibly one measure of its success 
is the degree to which the Association has attained its objec- 
tives. Let us analyze the work of the Association in the light 
of these objectives. 

Our Association constitution states one of our purposes as 
follows (Article II, Section 1): 

“ . . to stimulate interest in the study of school music, and 
to develop a desire for good music in the schools.” 

The phenomenal growth of the Association and the number 
of members participating in contests is ample evidence of the 
growth in musical interest throughout the state. Beginning 
some few years back, with a handful of members holding the 
first tournament on an improvised platform in the city of 
Reedsburg, the Association now has a membership of one hun- 
dred and forty-two schools, with a tournament attendance last 
year at Madison of over one hundred organizations, with 5,500 
pupils actively participating. By addition of sectional tourna- 
ments last year participation was enlarged to a total of 9,943 
students in state and district contests. Compare the number of 
pupils receiving the benefits of this program with the mere 
handful participating actively in other forms of school compe- 
titive contests! 

Regarding improvement in the quality of music, it is safe 
to say that performances which were acceptable for first hon- 
ors in the embryo stages of the organization, would now 
scarcely merit recognition in the last group. The standard of 
performance and the kind of music now attempted in our 
public schools have shown marked improvement. A pace is 
being set with which many directors are finding considerable 
difficulty in keeping up, and which in turn is stimulating them 
to further enhance their own abilities by attending summer 
music schools and clinics, 

Likewise, there has come out of this program a growing ap- 
preciation for a better grade of music, not only among the 
participating members, but in the communities which they 
represent—a notable cultural development throughout the state 
at large. The days of the circus-carnival type of music for a 
school band are of the past. 

Again, in the words of our Association constitution, an ob- 





jective of the contests is: 
“ |. to encourage good fellowship and sportsmanship between 
member schools of the Association.” 
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HAROLD E. BAYES, Trom- 
bone Soloist U. S. Marine 
Band. 
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THOMAS F. DARCY, Asst. Director and 
Cornet Soloist U. S. Army Band. 


EUGENE HOSTETTER, Saxophone Solo- 
ist U. S. Army Band. 


ARTHUR S. WITCOMB, 
2nd Leader and Cornet 
* Soloist U. S. Marine Band. 





W. F. RAYMOND, Trombone Soloist U. S. 
Army Band. 


Martins in the Seuice 


When these fine solo artists of the United States 
Marine and Army Bands, individually selected 
Martin instruments for their own use in their 
important solo work, they gave an unwritten 
testimony of endorsement and recommendation 
that is the very essence of sincerity. Unin- 
fluenced by price, or other selfish considerations, 
they picked and purchased Martins for them- 
selves, to play in their own work. That proves 
what they think of Martins. 


So Martins are in the service of Uncle Sam. 
And Martin hand-craftsmen have, by this dis- 
criminating selection, been “decorated” for their 
accomplishments, by these Marine and Army 
Bandsmen. May this be a signal to a// musicians 
who aspire to such high rank. 

New Imperial Martins now include alto, 
tenor, and baritone saxophones; trombone; 
trumpet; and cornet. These instruments have 
been so improved, by the use of mew metals in 


parts which affect both tone and action, and by 
improvements in design, that they noticeably im- 
prove the performance of any musician. Standard 
Martin Handcraft instruments include the com- 
plete range of brass for band and orchestra. 


Why don’t you make a personal test of these 
new Im wht Martins and Standard Martin 
Handcraft instruments? Find out for yourself 
how one of these instruments will athens in 
your hands. We believe the improvements will 
astonish you. We believe you will be so impressed 
that you will want to adopt immediately a 
Martin for your own use, and we are prepared 
to make it mighty easy for you to do so. 

See your local Martin Dealer or if there is no 
Martin Dealer near you, send the coupon or a 
postal for special literature on the instrument of 
your choice. Do this today. It may be the be- 
ginning of a new period me nn in your musi- 
cal career. Write today. 





MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELK HART eo INDIANA 


MARTIN 


DEALERS: Just off the press is this new illustrated 
catalog, showing the complete line of Imperial 
Martin and Standard Martin brass instruments, for 
band and orchestra. This is the most actively selling 
line on the market today. If you are interested in the 
livest of dealer propositions in musical instruments, 
write the Martin company, on your letterhead, for 
your copy of this new catalog, and complete details of 
the Martin dealer proposition. Don’t fail to investigate 
this opportunity, but act quickly. Write today sure. 








witllt a 





MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
304 MARTIN BLDG., ELKHART, IND. 

Without obligating me in any way, please send latest illustrated lit- 

erature on the Martin instrument of my choice. I play the ( mention 


instrument) 





Name 


Address 








Town — State 
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The gathering together of over five thousand pupils from 
schools ranging from the smallest hamlet to those of metro- 
tropolitan proportions—schools representing all sections of the 
state, with pupils from every walk of life, engaged in friendly 
competition, cultivating new friendships—this may fittingly be 
termed a project in democracy which cannot fail to pay divi- 
dends in future citizenship. We speak of international fellow- 
ship in our service clubs; this is an experiment in state fellow- 
ship—the prerequisite first step. 

A further objective of the Association is “to cultivate worth 
while leisure time interests for boys and girls.” 

We hear a great deal, these NRA days, of codes 
voluntary agreements to shorten the period of the working 
day and week, accompanied by the problem of increased leis- 


of various 





ure time. 

Some one has said that “what a boy or girl will become, 
depends upon what he does when he has nothing to do.” A few 
pertinent questions are appropriate at this time. Which of all 
the school activities is most likely to function in after-school 
days? Which will provide wholesome leisure-time recreation 
and enjoyment? Which will provide needed cultural and emo- 
tional stability? How many pupils, after school days are over, 
are able or inclined to carry out, for example, the program of 
the major sports—play football, basketball, and whatnot? ‘4nd 
what of the girls—whose active participation in so many of 
these activities consists largely of cheering from the bleachers? 
What provisions are we making for wholesome skills and 
abilities which are to function in the increased leisure time now 
confronting us? 

[ do not mean to contend that every boy or girl who plays 
an instrument will continue to do so after school days are over, 
for I quite realize the place that the radio and “canned” 
music plays in our present social order. But I do maintain that 
these boys and girls are cultivating a type of cultural skill and 
appreciation which is more likely to be of practical use to them 
in interpreting and developing their personalities, in expressing 
themselves emotionally and aesthetically, than is gained by those 
participating in many other types of activities which receive 
unquestioned support. 

Lastly, an important objective: “To develop a unit in each 
community which shall serve as a vital force in bringing the 
people into closer relationship with the schools of the state.” 

Music has, in many instances, been the connecting link be- 
tween the basic program of the schools and the securing of 
adequate support for the entire program. Organizations have 
been formed within the communities as a direct outlet of the 
music programs in the school. Often these local organizations 
are lending their support to the entire school program. 


Expense 


School officials and others occasionally raise the question of 
expense. The expense of sending, let us say, a band, an or- 
chestra, a chorus, to a state contest does seem considerable 
when viewed as a whole. But divided among those participat- 
ing and receiving the benefits, on a per capita basis, it com- 
pares more than favorably with other types of school projects 
and academic activities. Last year the per capita cost for the 
State Association for the 9,943 boys and girls was twenty-seven 
cents per student. It would seem that a boy or girl who will 
practice faithfully practically a whole school year, is worth 
this trifling expenditure as a final culmination and reward for 
his effort. Compare these per capita costs with those of other 
competitive actiyities, on the basis of the number of pupils 
participating, and relative values at once become apparent. 

I have no quarrel with the other activities, or with those 
who enthusiastically support such activities, but I do object 
most strenuously when they “damn the band,” and at the same 
time willingly send relatively small groups to any section of 
the state at any expense to prove their competitive superiority. 

We might wonder if, perhaps, some of the individuals and 
groups who are inclined to be critical of music contests take 
that stand largely because they do not wish to subject their 
own music organizations to comparisons which might reveal 
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the inadequacies of their music departments. In other words, 
there is a human tendency to be somewhat skeptical of the 
quality of the performance of those organizations which (per- 
haps for good reasons of their own) refrain from participating. 
Occasionally we do find evidence of a case where discretion is 
the better part of valor—what the community doesn’t know 
about the performance of its musical organizations (and never 
having an opportunity to compare, will never know) “won't 
hurt them,” to use a trite expression. 

To the credit of a great many non-participating organizations 
it must be said that their attitude has been completely reversed 
when they came and saw the work of the Association. Many 
schools have consistently maintained membership in the Asso- 
ciation and given unqualified moral support even when, largely 
because of financial reasons, they were unable to participate 
actively in the tournament program. On the other hand, occa- 
sionally we find groups who are inclined to be critical, and 
when asked, “Have you or your organizations ever attended a 
tournament?” reply, “No, but we know all about them.” For- 
tunately, these are few and far between, “Seeing is believing,” 
and many converts have been gained to the cause by the send- 
ing of representatives to see, at first hand, the program in 
operation. It has worked miracles with conscientious objectors. 

The Association has never attempted to bring any pressure 
to bear on non-members to join our ranks. Membership has 
been entirely voluntary. Furthermore, we have consistently 
refrained from taking any stand in controversial matters which 
would, in turn, embarrass school administrators or non-par- 
ticipating members. 


Festivals and Independent Organizations 


In certain sections of the state, small groups of schools are 
having non-competition musical gatherings called festivals. 
Members of the Association have in turn participated in this 
movement, in addition to active engagement in their own regu- 
lar program. We have no objections to music festivals wher- 
ever they may be held. They are undoubtedly enjoyable 
affairs, and having called them enjoyable, about all has been 
said that could be said, in our opinion. They lack the stimu- 
lating and inspirational values which the Association program 
offers through its semi-competitive aspects. As one band boy 
attending a festival so fittingly expressed it, “A fellow gets 
about as much kick out of a festival as you do kissing your 
own sister.” 

The Association stands ready to codperate in every move- 
ment which has for its object the promotion of musical per- 
formance in keeping with the standards set by the Association. 


Broadening of the Association Program 


Originally the music program centered entirely around instru- 
mental music, particularly the bands. Using this as a motivat- 
ing force, gradually the orchestras were included, and more 
recently the vocal work, making the Association all-inclusive 
of the musical activities of the schools. 

In the period of depression through which we are passing, 
when it might logically be expected that there would be a 
falling-off in membership and attendance, there has been, on 
the contrary, a period of greatest growth. Parents, patrons, 
and friends of music, have seemingly decreed that, come what 
will, children shall continue to sing and play—shall not be called 
upon to give up those activities which help to provide the only 
enduring values life has to offer. Such a critical period in our 
history, with repeated attempts to curtail the cultural portions 
of the educational program, is not a time for the promotion 
of doubtful ventures in the field of music. It is rather a time 
for intense codperative effort to present a united front toward 
those forces which would, if unchecked, set back our educa- 
tional program a full quarter century and rob us of the very 
things we most need to keep our courage and spirit against all 
odds during these depressing depression days. 


Note: This article is taken from the manuscript of an address delivered 
by Mr. Wegner at the meeting of the Wisconsin State Teachers Association 


last fall. 
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e Cordially Invite THE PROGRESSING ORCHESTRA BOOK 
WITH BAND PARTS 
Compiled and Arranged by ROB ROY PEERY 


‘en The enthusiastic reception of The Easiest Orchestra Collection was 
You to Visit Our followed by demands for a compilation to use after it. Here is the 
publisher’s response in a carefully-selected, well edited book that 
marks a definite advance for the players. 


Exhibit at the INSTRUMENTATION 





Solo Violin Bassoon Trombone (Bass Clef) or 
ist Violin Ist Clarinet in B flat Baritone 
M S N C Violin Obbligato A 2nd Clarinet in B flat Trombone (Treble Clef) 
Violin Obbligato B C Melody Saxophone or or Baritone 
» = ° - 2nd Violin Oboe Ist and 2nd Horns in F 
Viola E flat Alto Saxophone lst and 2nd E flat Altos 
Cello B flat Tenor Saxophone or Mellophones 
Bass or E flat Bass lst Trumpet in B flat Tuba 
THEODORE PRESSER C0 Flute 2nd Trumpet in B flat Drums 
s Piano (Conductor's Score) 
(THE THEODORE PRESSER CO., THE Parts, 35 cents each Piano, 65 cents 
JOHN CHURCH CO. AND THE 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE EXHIBITS 
WILL BE IN ROOM 539A, STEVENS BOOK OF THE BRASS CHOIR 
HOTEL, CHICAGO—APRIL 8 TO 13) MEN'S TRIOS A Collection of Standard Numbers for 


For Tenor, Baritone and Bass Brass Ensembles 





There is oh stundence of mlede First B flat Trumpet Second Trombone 


PRESSER INSTRUMENTAL and interesting vocal harmoniza- Second B flat Trumpet (Bass) and Tuba 
Baritone or Trombone 


tion in the 17 choice numbers that make up First Trombone (Bass) 


ENSEMBLE the contents of the collection. None of the voice E flat Horn (Treble) 











parts is of extreme range. High school and col- Piano Accompaniment (Optional) 
A New — ee lege groups will find it particularly useful. Contains a dozen well-arranged, easy-to-play se- 
" Price, 75 cents lections of an attractive character. In quartet 
s playing the E flat Horn may be used instead of 
DANCE OF THE ROSEBUDS the First Trombone; the Baritone or Trombone 
(Frederick Keats) EXCELLENT (Treble) for Second Trombone. The Tuba may 

Arranged for Four Clarinets EEE be added to larger ensembles. 

By HUGH GORDON SCHOOL CHORUSES Parts, 35 cents each Piano, 60 cents 





One of the most popular compositions, known 
by gp eo of whistlers. Catchy tune and FOR SPRING PROGRAMS 
ilting rhythm. —_ 


sar ihiati: “halcipeiopmaat Two-Part, Treble Voices FRANZ SCHUBERT OVERTURE 
































MELODY OF LOVE Cat. No. Title and Composer Price (F. von Suppe) 
(Hans Engelmann) 20691 The Woods Are Calling—Baines....$0.12 fe Wiadeen Gictiinsin Cink Aeneas 
Arranged for String Quartet 35189 Bolero (Spain)—Marzo ................ 12 “ B ” Attn WEIS “heh: sane 
By LADISLAS KUN | 20409 “Tis May—Wilsottccsccceceneencecesne 08 7 . 
Loved by everyone, the familiar themes of | 29639 Spring Is Awake—Baines .12 | Standard Band, $4.00 
Engelmann’s masterpiece readily lend them- 3 P 15 ; 
selves to this, the most perfect instrumental | 35051 Spring—Huerter ....ccccsv-oeeeeeeeeee : Symphonic Band, $5.00 
ensemble. 20272 Moon of the Springtime— 
Complete, 50 cents Parts, 15 cents each Co een .08 
ye | EES .10 
MENUETTO—From Quartet, No. 52 , 
(F. J. Haydn) Three-Part, Treble Voices THE PRIDE O THE LAND 
Edited for String Quartet 20620 Harbingers — Berwald................--.- 15 Dedicated to the National 4 H Club 
By ROB ROY PEERY 35038 The Green Cathedral—Hahn.......... 15 By EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
Published at the request of the Committee on] 20311 Dandelions—Nevin  .--.cscceeceeceese-ee 10 Piano Solo (with Vocal Refrain), 50 cents 
Instrumental Affairs of the M. S. N. C. May 35036 Mayti Ricci 18 
be played entirely in first position. Bowing] °’~° eceruadiinatasdlinerses ie agg aaa gu ; Orchestra, 75 cents Band, 75 cents 
and fingering plainly indicated. 35208 The Harp of the Winds—Spross.... 12 
Complete with Score, 75 cents 20643 Spring in Robes All Radiant— 
Score, 25 cents Parts, 15 cents each Manney “ 12 
20453 Joy on the Wing—Brown................ .18 
MENUETTO—From Quartet, No. 41 35122 Cloud Shadows—Hammond ............ 10 A DAY IN VENICE 
(F. J. Haydn) Suite by ETHELBERT NEVIN 
Edited for String Quartet Three-Part, S. A. B. Dawn Venetian Love Song 
By ROB ROY PEERY 2083 — 2 
; 20834 Garden of Roses—Ritter........-..-.---+ -12 | Gondoliers Good Night 
A somewhat more advanced selection with the 20744 Sunshine in Rainbow Valley— g 
first violin going up into the positions. The Hemblen 12 A Brand New Arrangement for Band 
other parts are within a moderate range and not be : % er’ . 
dificult. 20869 Hiking—Baines ..........0.....c0cecsrseeeeee «12 By MAYHEW LAKE 
Complete with Score, 75 cents 35059 Venetian Love Song—Nevin 15 
Score. 25 cents Parts, 15 cents each 35200 Boat Song—Donovan ......-cocccceccecooee 06 Standard Band, $4.50 
35195 Cloud Shadows—Hammond-Bliss.... .10 Symphonic Band, $6.00 





GARDEN OF ROSES 
(Irene Marschand Ritter) 
Arranged for Violin, Cello 


and Piano 


vwusiaxirecros 1 |'T OTE) | THEODORE Presser Co. 


A piquant, melodious com- 
— - a. 
culty, employing the higher 

—- in both violin and 1712 CHESTNUT STREET 
cello. — 





ke PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Music Publications. 


World's L +t Stock of Musi Headquarters for 
— oe Publications of THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 








Complete, 75 cents 
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Problems of Music Teaching in the Schools 


ADOLPH W. OTTERSTEIN 
Head, Music Department, San José State Teachers College 


ANY criticisms have been made upon school music, 
| and we have tried to place the blame on outside 
interests instead of asking ourselves, as music teach- 
ers, whether or not we are to blame. The growth of school 
music has been rapid—too rapid in fact; and when growth 
is too rapid there is always apt to be a relapse. This has 
tended to produce a poor type of teacher. The demand for 
music teachers has been so great that some who were poorly 
prepared often secured employment. Usually the teachers are 
trained musically, but are unable to associate music with 
education. Also, when untrained and unprofessional people 
are at the helm, a poorly organized curriculum often results. 
Poor systems of “doing this and doing that” have developed. 
Some demand that every student hold his book just so on 
the desk, and the first finger of the right hand be used to tap 
the time; that must be held just so. In other words, many 
of our people have merely developed tricks in methodology. 
Some of the music has been curtailed under pretense of cut- 
ting expense, and music is believed by some boards to be a 
“frill.” The expense, in the instrumental field, has been high 
due to the pupil cost and equipment. Instrumental music 
benefits relatively few students in the school. However, as a 
purely personal observation, it seems that often when teachers 
are dismissed, a school board, endeavoring to reduce expenses, 
will look about and decide what teacher must go. Then they 
look for the weakest teacher in the school, teaching the newest 
subject in the curriculum, and dismiss that teacher. I have 
failed to find the high type of music teacher who is producing 
good results dismissed from his or her position. If there ar« 
such cases, they are very rare. 
es 
[ was asked to discuss problems of music teaching. Of the 
many problems confronting us, I have chosen three to me 
the most important in our field. They are: (1) The problem 
of supervision, (2) the curricula, and (3) that field in which 
[ am primarily interested—the problem of teacher training. 
Regarding music supervision, Jesse Sears says, “Supervision 
has been and is many things, and is cared for in many ways.” 
Music supervision came into existence during the civil war 
days, when music was introduced into the curriculum of the 
schools. When a town decided to put music in its schools, 
it had to add a music teacher because the regular teacher was 
In reality, the so-called music 
now—only a traveling music 


not equipped to teach music. 
supervisor was—and is often 
teacher. 

Che same situation existed in penmanship a few years ago. 
Schools decided that penmanship was not adequately taught 
and that the regular teachers were not adequately trained to 
teach the subject, so a penmanship supervisor was hired. 
Many systems of penmanship grew up. Many of us remember 
the systems which we were taught in order to learn to write. 
We were warned that “this way” was not the right way, 
and to write properly we were to exercise “just this way,” and 
in so doing achieve beautiful penmanship. The penmanship 
still some cities today. I 
awarded a certificate because my “o’s” were the best in the 
I have not improved since—and I believe that was in 


supervisor exists in was once 
class. 
the third grade. 

Summing up, the idea is this: When new subjects are intro- 
duced into the schools, new teachers must teach them, because 
the old teachers have not had this modernized training. As 


Note: This is an address delivered at the 1933 fall meeting of the Southern 
District of the California-Western School Music Conference, Hollywood 
High School, December 9, 1933. 
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a consequence, the grade teacher has to be three or four per- 
sons before her class. The music teacher demands that she 
be formal, the art teacher comes in and tells her to teach 
informally and allow freedom, then the principal comes in and 
demands her to teach whatever way is best suited to her. 
Consequently, the grade teacher does not know what to do 
or how to do it. Also, when the special teacher comes into the 
room there is a duplication of effort. The grade teacher 
usually sits, and the other teacher does the work. The super- 
visor inspects the classes, does a considerable amount of 
teaching, but often does not function as a true supervisor. 

Now I have painted a very black picture, and one may ask— 
isn’t there a ray of light? There is, but first the teacher must 
be thought of as entirely responsible for her grade and teach 
the best method according to her ability. If the grade teacher 
is going to be adequately trained to teach music, will it mean 
oblivion to the music supervisor? In the small school systems, 
perhaps, yes. For in the small schools it is going to require 
a generalist with music teaching ability. 

Take for example a four- or five-teacher school, with each 
teacher teaching a grade. If one has specialized in elementary 
school music she knows the problems, the materials, and has 
a fair performance at the piano; sings, and knows the instru- 
ments well enough to teach them. Another teacher may spe- 
cialize in elementary school art, librarianship or physical 
education; as a result the principal has a corps of teachers 
doing general work and assisting each other in preparing 
courses of study for the entire school. They also assist those 
students who have problems and generally help one another. 
In the larger school system, able to support a music supervisor, 
there will be the specialist who has had general training—not a 
music specialist, but one who has qualified educationally. 

About us we can see these changes taking place, former 
music teachers and supervisors making way for those people 
who are properly trained. The well-trained supervisor must 
know the functions of supervision, such as appraisal, training 
and improvement through research functions, instead of being 
just an inspector of methods. This means the giving of expert 
advice upon matters of development, new materials, methods 
of instruction and the science of classroom presentation. Barr 
has stated that “Supervision is expert service based on research 
and on general improvement of instruction.” Supervisors are 
expected to do a great deal of creative thinking. In this light, 
the music supervisor will be a leader, a director of activities, 
a creator in devising new materials and methods. He is one 
who is able to carry on controlled experiments attempting to 
determine the value of the methods employed in his work. 
He must be an inspiration to the entire staff. He can do this, 
in part, by improving instruction and in the formulation of 
the music objectives of education. He can find out the causes 
of poor work, advise remedial work, and then measure the 


results of supervision. 
ew?oa 


It has been noticed that measuring devices have not been 
extensively used in music. There are two or three tests in 
existence based upon the Music Supervisors National Confer- 
ence Course of Study. These tests have not been widely used. 
It is not necessary to use these tests—we can make our own— 
but let’s use some means of measurement. Some good experi- 
mental work is needed and the schools are the best places for it. 

Supervision can be said to be the device of a group of pro- 
fessional workers who attack their problems scientifically, free 
from the control of tradition and actuated by the spirit of 
inquiry. Scientifically speaking, supervision provides a place 
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Opera In Concertized Form 
“CARMEN” « « » » “FAUST” 
“MARTHA” 


For Mixed Voices . . . No Costuming . . . No 
Scenery ... A Fifteen Minute Performance Within 
the Range of School Chorus Voices. 


Chorus Arrangements—75 Cents Each 
Orchestrations and Conductor’s Scores on Sale 
(No Bother with Orchestration Rentals) 


“FOX FAMOUS COMPOSERS 
STRING ENSEMBLE FOLIO” 


A new collection of string ensembles providing the finest 
of program material. The compositions by such famous 
composers as T'schaikowsky, Gossec, Czibulka, Mendels- 
sohn, Chopin, Gluck, Beethoven, ete., have been carefully 
selected and skilfully arranged for small group playing 
by J. S. Zamecnik. 
Each Part, 50c; Piano Part, $1.00; Conductor’s Score, $1.50. 


FOX OLD MASTERS FOLIO—Vols.1&2 
(For Orchestra and Band) 


Effective, easy arrangements of choice classics. Both col- 
lections contain only the works of well known old masters 
and have become established as the finest folios of their 
kind published for bands and orchestras (separate or com- 
bined ). 
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Each Part, 35c; Piano Part, 6dc. 


DOUGLAS BAND FOLIO—Vols.1 & 2 


Two great collections of sixteen practical and entertain- 

ing original band numbers. Each folio contains good stir- 
ring marches and a variety of other compositions that every 
band enjoys playing. Very easy. 


Now In Preparation 


FOX COLLECTION OF 
TREASURE SONGS 


Volume | 
Two-part choruses of rare 
musical gems. Melodies of the class- 
ics and selected novelties set with 
new and original lyrics. 








At last! 





S 


Price, 60c 
FOX 


LITTLE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Volume | 

Brand new concert arrangements of 
famous compositions with a particu- 
lar appeal to young orchestras. A 
folio of surpassing quality from 
every standpoint,—including selection 
of contents and effectiveness of its 
easy arrangements. 

Each Part, 59¢; Piano Part, $1.00 


Each Part, 30c. 
e® @ e868 ®@ 


CHORUS COLLECTIONS 


“SAM FOX COLL. OF MALE TRIOS—Vols. 1 & 2” 
Original songs expressly written for boys (T.B.B.) 
60c Per Copy 
“SAM FOX COLL. OF TWO-PART SONGS—Vols. 1 & 2” 


Melodious and novelty songs for boys and girls. 
60c Per Copy 


“SAM FOX COLL.OF THREE-PART SONGS—Vols. 1 & 2” 
Two volumes of established semi-classic successes (S.S.A.) 
75e Per Copy 


“SAM FOX COLL. OF S.A.B, SONGS—Volume 1” 
One of the best known folios for mixed school voices. 
60c Per Copy 


“520A 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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for men and women of high ideals that may lead to an intelli- 
gent and creative life. 

In the second problem, music curricula, we have made definite 
progress. There are some splendid courses of study. The Pas- 
adena courses and the Sacramento courses are two of the 
newer ones in California; the Detroit schools have recently 
published a course worthy of attention. However, there are 
still debatable points in music curricula. We still have with 
us the scalers and the chorders. The chorders have the edge. 
We still have the problem of the movable do, some advocating 
it, some advising against all syllables. There is “formalized” 
training, mentioned before in this talk. Formalized tricks have 
been devised to “put over” music, Recently the creative and 
appreciation fads have come into being. Their value, in the 
opinion of most of us, has been good. We do not as yet know 
the results of this kind of work, except that students seem 
to like it. 

We have not begun to study scientifically the approach to 
music reading. Vast sums of money have been spent on such 
work in general reading, but whether or not we are teaching 
music reading the psychologically best way we do not know. 
Because we have not done this, criticisms have resulted. The 
most important of these is that pupils cannot read. The 
money is spent, but the results certainly have not warranted 
the expenditure. When the students enter the junior high 
schools, they learn to sing songs they like and are taught by 
rote. This seems to be a revival period in vocal music. When 
the whole process is over we manage to sing the first and 
second verse of the Star Spangled Banner, America The Beauti- 
ful, one or two others—and that ends our repertoire of mem- 
ory songs. Our students know the tunes of many songs, but 
not the words. 

Tangible knowledge of music theory is greater than any- 
thing else gained from the elementary school curriculum. 
Those people who have had private lessons always know more 
about music than those who have just had “school music.” 
Again the need of measuring devices is felt—some means, other 
than just opinion, by which we can construct better courses 
of study. Measuring devices in other fields have been used to 
great advantage. They have systematized the work. They 
have brought to light the weaknesses and have helped to 
realize the purpose of the elementary school, namely that of 
building fundamental processes. 

ewe 

It seems that the teaching of music has been thought of as 
a leisure-time activity and is used as such in the classroom. 
In the future, the music curricula will have to be a part of the 
educational program. The teaching of it will have to be based 
on psychological principles. We all know that in the old 
days we learned the alphabet and then put syllables together. 
Today it is different; the student learns to read the entire 
word. Would these same principles work in the teaching of 
music? Perhaps it would be easier to teach reading by teach- 
ing the whole measure and not breaking it up into notes and 
note values. The student might be taught to sing the measure, 
then the phrase—who knows? What is needed is a scientific 
approach to the problem—and, again, measurement. Some 
of us maintain that the measurement of music is impossible— 
that it is one of those “heartfelt things.” If a student, upon 
graduating from the eighth grade, could sing twenty-five or 
thirty rote songs, words and music, that is a tangible result 





which could be measured. 

Then the question arises as to when the child should start 
music reading. Musical development comes much later in the 
child’s life than the reading. But the question is, when does 
the student have enough rote knowledge and contact with 
music to attempt to associate reading with singing? Psycho- 
logically speaking, the child should not learn to read until he 
has a motive and feels the need of reading. This may not 
come until the fourth or fifth grade. It must be spontaneous. 
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Many of our courses are filled with sugar-coated drill 
material, such as composed problem songs, and songs with 
useless words and music which the student is supposed to 
learn so that some “problem” may be solved. It is certainly 
questionable if this sort of material is desirable. If the student 
feels the need of reading in order to sing, the drill material 
will not have to be sugar-coated. Drill material becomes a 
means to an end and not just a drill. If this is the case, would 
it not be possible to reorganize our materials and use only 
worth while material? When drill is necessary, use drill 
material and not just foolish songs. Many lovely songs have 
been written. It would be wise to make a survey of all in 
order to select the best ones, not only from the teacher's 
standpoint, but also from the student’s. Let us survey the 
students to determine their likes and dislikes and make a 
selection of all the best songs for children, and supply exer- 
cises to be used when needed. 


emo 


The next problem is that of preparing teachers to fit in the 
progressive school. This is a difficult thing to do. Many 
weaker students have had unfortunate musical expericnces, 
and usually do not care to do anything with music when they 
reach college. Very often the general teacher, not particularly 
strong in music, is tested lightly, passed and given his creden- 
tials, but is not qualified to teach the subject. The music 
teachers, on the other hand have overspecialized in music; 
some have gone to a conservatory of music, have taken ali 
that was necessary to receive the bachelor of music degree. 
Perhaps they only had ten to fifteen units of academic work. 
One, perhaps, further specialized on an instrument, another 
in voice, and as a result most music teachers are those who 
have climbed out on the tip end of the limb of the tree. Very 
similar is the Ph.D., who specializes until he, too, is at the 
top of his department. If he should teach in high school or 
grade school, perhaps he could see nothing but his own field 
of work. 

Are these too extreme ways of training teachers—one with 
no music or the other with all music—the best way to train 
music educators? I hardly believe so. All general teachers 
in the future must qualify in music. All teacher training 
schools have four-year courses for the preparation of the 
elementary school teacher. It is not asking too much of 
the students to be prepared to take care of the music work 
in the classroom. Standards must be set under which all 
must qualify, particularly when there is a surplus of teachers. 
Unit requirements are not sufficient; they do not mean pro- 
ficiency. Courses of study should be devised, upon conclusion 
of which, definite standards in musical information must be 
met. In other words, the general teacher must be able to do 
his share of the music teaching. 

It is generally believed that the classroom teacher should 
be trained entirely in the general field. But with the prolonged 
period of preparation, why can’t the student become pro- 
ficient in one field—enough so that he will be able to speak 
authoritatively on one subject? The general teacher may take 
enough music to equip him to be an outstanding teacher of 
music in his school, and, as before mentioned, assist the other 
teachers in planning programs, curricula, and caring for the 
instrumental activities. The other teachers in the school may 
also have special lines, such as art, health, librarianship, social 
studies and the like. This would produce an ideal elementary 
school. On the other hand, the special teacher must general- 
ize so that he may be familiar with the entire situation. He 
should contact with all the fields of learning and education, 
in order that he may teach music in its relationship to life. 
With such a program, it would not be difficult to find an 
elementary school in which there is a specialist in music, 
art, physical education, health or librarianship, who is at the 
same time teaching a grade. The special music teacher, the 
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—— give impressive Beauty 


AND DEPTH OF TONE TO YOUR 
SCHOOL HARMONICA BAND 


... add a HOHNER 


PIANO ACCORDION 





the instrument of outstanding popularity 


“ ..., and as our school harmonica band 
swung into the opening strains of the Star 
Spangled Banner the full, deep tones of the 
two Piano Accordions could be heard, giv- 
ing a rich accompaniment that brought a 
thrill of delight to the big audience in the 


assembly room.” 


A Piano Accordion in the school band! How 
many letters we have received from music su- 
pervisors and teachers telling of the wonderful 
improvement and increased interest in their 
school harmonica bands since they added a 
Piano Accordion. The excerpts quoted are 
from letters recently received and are merely 
typical of many which have come to us. 


Naturally we are gratified at this and many 
other evidences of the rapidly growing interest 
in school harmonica bands. For many years 
we have actively assisted in the formation of 
such bands and have, without charge, supplied 
teachers with over a million of our instruction 
books “The Art of Playing the Harmonica” 
together with other charts and booklets that 
are helpful in the instruction of their bands. 
Today over five thousand schools have har- 
monica bands. And now apparently many of 
these groups are ambitious to add an instru- 
ment that will give a suitable accompaniment 
—that will not only add sweetness and volume, 
but will give greater depth and beauty of tone 
to the band. 


The logical instrument for this purpose is 
the Piano Accordion. Both the harmonica and 
the accordion are reed instruments—manufac- 
tured on the same musical principles and tuned 
to the same pitch. The deep, rich organ-like 
tones, magnificent volume and wide range of 
the Hohner Piano Accordion makes it an ideal 
instrument as accompaniment for a harmonica 
band, and whether used as a solo instrument 
or as a band unit its sweet singing tones stand 
out to thrill and delight the listeners. 


Furthermore, it is an instrument of beauty—of 
fascination — of outstanding popular appeal. 
Nearly every popular band and orchestra ap- 
pearing before the public or over the radio fea- 
tures a Piano Accordion. And in addition it 
is easy to learn—not much more difficult than 
a harmonica. 


A complete 96-page instruction book “The Art 
of Playing the Piano Accordion” is given free 
with every instrument. Profusely illustrated, 
it explains simply and in non-technical lan- 
guage every step in learning to play the ac- 
cordion. It also contains many full musical 


M. HOHNER, Inc., 351 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Harmonica band under 
direction of Mr. Walter 
Davidson, Dept. of Pub- 
lic Recreation, Jackson- 
ville, Florida, includes 
a Hohner Piano Accor- 
dion. 
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ous sizes and styles of Hohner Piano Ac- 
cordions together with the price list. Sim- 
ply sign the coupon below and it will be 
mailed promptly and without charge. 

- * * . . 


Have you a harmonica band in your 
school? If not, why don’t you start one 
now? It is not an untried experiment. 
Thousands of schools all over the coun- 

try have availed themselves of our help 

and advice—our free instruction books 
—our musical charts for teachers and 
pupils. 





“Our city school superintendent 
visited our harmonica practice re- 
cently and stated that he consid- 
ered our band one of the most 
worthwhile organizations in our 
schools.” 











We have files full of letters from principals, 
music supervisors and teachers expressing their 
delight and interest in their school harmonica 
bands, not only as a matter of musical instruc- 
tion but also as a means of developing school 
spirit and an increased interest in all branches 
of school work. 


Our instruction book “The Art of Playing the 
Harmonica” will be sent free in whatever quan- 
tity is necessary to furnish each member of 
your band with a copy. Also, to enable teach- 
ers to observe the results of harmonica group 





M. Hohner, Inc., 
351 Fourth Ave., Dept. 902C, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge 
Piano Accordion Booklet and Price List 


Brochure ‘“The Harmonica as an Import- 
ant Factor in Modern Education’’ 


Instruction Books ‘“The Art of Playing 


work in many schools, a Brochure entitled (how many ?) the Harmonica’’ 

“The Harmonica as an Important Factor in 

Modern Education” has been prepared and will Nam 

be sent free upon request. NAME. cc cece cece reece eressereseseeeesesi asses 
DARIIED, 0.0 0:0:00'00646508000006060000800006008080 
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supervisor, the junior or the senior high school music teacher, 
will be a musician, a cultured person, and one who sees music 
as education. He will codperate with all the forces in 
education. 

In conclusion, may I again say that music has suffered dur- 
ing the depression. However, the music teacher who attains 
and upholds the high standards of music education and is a 
constructive force in the community will not be dismissed. 


When the superintendent appraises his teachers, such a music 
educator is not the one who will go when cuts are made. 
If this be the case, then it seems to be an important element 
in the field of music education for the teacher of today to 
improve his teaching while in service. Let us improve our 
supervisory work, improve our curriculum so it may be sound 
psychologically, and improve our teachers, so that music will 
function in the lives of the coming generation. 


The Conference on the Air 


T the time this is written letters are coming in from 
various parts of the country—from cities, villages and 


rural districts—in response to the first program of the 
music education broadcast series, sponsored by the Music 
Supervisors National Conference. (Sundays, at 10:30 to 11:00 
A. M., Eastern Standard Time, NBC Blue Network.) 

These early responses not only attest the gratifying success 
of the initial program as a noteworthy presentation of the 
“results obtained where music is well taught in the schools,” 
but the expressions of interest and the requests for informa- 
tion indicate that this and subsequent broadcasts of the series 
will indeed well serve their major purpose; i. e., to direct the 
thoughtful attention of parents and school officials to the 
importance of an adequate musical education for every child. 

In order that adequate value may be obtained from the 
“Music and American Youth” series, it is necessary to secure 
the greatest possible number of listeners. Teachers should 
see to it that pupils are interested in hearing the pro- 
grams, and in urging their parents and friends to listen. 
Superintendents, principals and school board members should 
be invited to tune in on the programs. Not the least im- 
portant, every JoURNAL reader should write to the general 
committee regarding the reaction in his community. The 
Committee is dependent upon these reports and suggestions 
for help in making future broadcasts more effective. The 
criterion for your judgment should therefore be, “How does 
the broadcast strengthen the position of school music in my 
community?” 

Six cities are represented in the current Music and American 
Youth Series. Although the first three programs (March 4, 
11, and 18) will have been given before this issue of the 
JouRNAL is in the mail, they are included in the following 
schedule as a matter of record and of general interest as well. 


March 4—New York 


Inter-High School Orchestra, conducted by George H. Gartlan, Director of 
Music, Public Schools, New York City: Processional March from Tann- 
hauser (Wagner). 

Boys’ Chorus—Sixth Grade, Public School 103, Manhattan, conducted by 
Marie Nerent; Grace Flynn, accompanist: Cradle Song (Delbruck); The 
Owl and the Pussy Cat (Gartlan). 

Address by Dr. Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent of Public Schools, New 
York City. 

A Cappella Choir, New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, conducted by Peter 
J. Wilhousky: Suabian Folk Song (Arr. J. Brahms); Carol of Little 
Russia (Arr. Wilhousky). 

Inter-High School Orchestra, conducted by Mr. 
Fifth Symphony (Tschaikowsky). 


March 11—Boston 

Boston Public School Symphony Orchestra, conducted by John A. O’Shea, 
Director of Music, Boston Public Schools: Overture to Prometheus 
(Beethoven). 

Chorus, conducted by Mr. O'Shea: March of the Toys (Herbert) 

Boston Public School Band, conducted by Fortunato Sordillo, 
Director of Music: New Colonial March (Hall). 

Address by Dr. Patrick T. Campbell, Superintendent of Boston Public 
Schools. 

Chorus, conducted by Mr. O’Shea: The Fountain (O’Shea); Pop! Goes the 
Weasel (Schaffer-O’ Shea). 

Boston Public School Band, conducted by 
Emblem March (Bagley). 


March 18—Cleveland 
Cleveland All-High School Orchestra, conducted by J. Leon Ruddick, Super- 
visor of Instrumental Music, Cleveland Public Schools: Overture 
Iphigenie in Aulis (Gluck). 
Cleveland All-High School Choir, conducted by Russell V. Morgan, Director 
of Music, Cleveland Public Schools: Jesu, Priceless Treasure (Cureger- 
Bach). 


Gartlan: Andante from 


Assistant 


Fortunato Sordillo: National 
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Cleveland All-High School Orchestra and Choir, conducted by Mr. Morgan: 
Polovetzian Dances and Chorus, from Prince Igor (Borodine). 
Address by Adella Prentice Hughes, Vice-President, Musical Arts Asso- 


ciation. 
March 25—Denver 

String Choir of Sixty Pieces, conducted by Raymon H. Hunt: Minuet 
(Bolzoni). 

Chorus of Sixty from the Sixth Grade, conducted by John C. Kendel, Direc- 
tor of Music, Denver Public Schools: Hark, Hark the Lark (Schubert); 
Night Song (Carl Busch); Heather Rose (Werner). 

Address by Dr. Frederick M. Hunter, Chancellor Denver University. 

East High School A Cappella Choir, conducted by Fareeda Moorhead: 
Adoramus Te, Christi (Rosselli); Ave Maria (Rachmaninoff); Save and 
Keep, O Lord (Scheremetieff). 

String Choir, conducted by Raymon H. Hunt: Sarabande (Handel). 


April 1—Chicago 

Proviso Township High School Brass Sextet, conducted by J. 
Tallmadge; E Flat Minor Sextet for Brass (Oskar Bohme). 

Address by Dr. Frederick Stock, Conductor of Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra. 

Lindblom High School A Cappella Choir, conducted by David Nyvall, Jr.; 
The Christ Story in Song: Invocation, Holy, Holy, Holy, (Palestrina) ; 
Nativity, Christmas Cradle Song (G. Schumann); Hymns to Virgin, 
Ave regina caelorum (Torres); Crucifixion, O Sacred Head (Hassler) ; 
Resurrection, Easter Song (Paul Fehrmann). 


April 8—Washington 

Washington Public Schools Brigade Band, conducted by Capt. 
McAdoo. 

Contribution by Rural Schools: Chorus from the Norwin Township High 
School, West Moreland County. 

The Inter-Junior High Festival Chorus 
Edwin N. C. Barnes, Director of Music. 

Address by Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

The Inter-Senior High Male Chorus (100 voices), conducted by Dr. Barnes. 


Irving 


Don Paul 


(100 voices), conducted by Dr. 


The committee regrets that the only period available for 
these broadcasts is too early for the best results in the west- 
ern states. However, Conference members in the West, we 
are sure, will make the utmost possible use of the series, and 
will join with the committee and all members and friends of 
the Conference in an earnest expression of appreciation to 
the National Broadcasting Company for making it possible to 
carry through the channels of its great network the message 
of Music and American Youth. 


Daily Broadcasts, April 8-13 
The final program of the first “Music and American Youth” 
series will be given Sunday, April 8 (10:30 A. M. EST). This 
program will be followed by broadcasts each day from the 
Conference at Chicago, at various hours, over NBC and 
Columbia networks. 


Personnel of Committees 
General Committee: Peter W. Dykema, Chairman (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y.); Clarence Birchard, Boston, 
Mass.; Hollis Dann, New York City; Franklin Dunham, New York City; 
George Gartlan, New York City; Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, 
N. J.; Victor L. F. Rebmann, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Local Committees 


New York—March 4: George Gartlan, Director of Music, Public 
Schools; Hollis Dann, New York University; Osbourne McConathy, Glen 
Ridge, New Jersey. 

Boston—March 11: John O’Shea, Director of Music; C. C. Birchard, 
Publisher; Francis Findlay, New England Conservatory of Music. 

Cleveland—March 18: Russell V. Morgan, Director of Music, Public 
Schools; Karl W. Gehrkens, Oberlin College; Arthur Shepherd, Western 
Reserve University. 

Denver—March 25: John Kendel, Director of Music; H. E. Tureman, 
Director, Civic Symphony Orchestra; Florence L. Hinman, Director, La- 
mont School of Music. 

Chicago—April 1: John W. Beattie, Northwestern University; O. W. 
Anderson, Public Schools; R. Lee Osburn, Maywood, Illinois; LeRoy 
Wetzel, Chicago Public Schools. 

Washington—April 8: E. N. C. Barnes, Director of Music, Public 
Schools; M. Claude Rosenberry, State Director of Music, Pennsylvania; 
Lieutenant Benter, Director U. S. Navy Band. 
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Welcome Music Supervisors! 





National Conference 1934. 
Visit G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., Music Exhibit 


at the 
STEVENS HOTEL, CHICAGO, ILL., ROOM 517A 





Piano Studies 


CESI-MARCIANO PIANO ANTHOLOGY FOR THE 
YOUNG—A series of Piano Music in 12 volumes in 
progressive order by Classic and Modern Composers: 


E. R. 820 Vol. I 27 Pieces catatonic Sibel talk A 
821 II ae ere 85 

“ fe ~*~ 10 Be ee aa 85 
~ i. "— oF 23 Me ae ae 85 
° a oe 10 ee ee 85 
= fe - Ve 10 gS nn Sones 1.85 
- es ~*~ Va 13 ee nee 1.00 
*- 3 * Van ee re ati 1.00 
a: a 13 ee nC meen 1.00 
* i” & 14 ee ee eee 1.00 
- oe” ae 13 ee a eee ee 1.00 
~ §32 ”* an 14 pire eee ene ee | Bey | 


E.R. 201 CHOPIN STUDIES—Edited by Brugnoli 1.50 
CIPOLLINI, D—COLLECTION OF PIANO PIECES 
FOR THE STUDY IN RHYTHM AND EXPRES- 


SION— 


E.R.1009 Vol. I 22 Easy Pieces ................. 1.00 
“te” @ 22 Moderately Difficult 
eRe eres 1.25 





BACH-TAGLIAPIETRA WELL TEMPERED CLAVI- 
CHORD—New Edition with English Text (New E.R. 
Number). 


E.R. 595 Bach-Mugellini 2 & 3 Part Inventions.. 1.25 


477 ‘i 2 Part Inventions.......... Re 
“ 478 i 3 Part Inventions.......... 75 
“444 wi English Suites .............. 1.25 
“446 7 French Suites ................ 1.29 


E.R. 494 Bertini-Mugellini 25 Studies Op. 29..... .75 
“495 “ 25 Studies Op. 32..... .75 
493 “ 25 Studies Op. 100.. .75 


FERRARIA, L. E.—50 EXERCISES AND LITTLE 
TUE IED OF CII crcrrcnesnncctstenensvtenninitonimngeen 1.00 


ANDREOLI, G.—Op. 32 LITTLE PRACTICAL 
SCHOOL IN OCTAVE PLAYING .................... 1.00 


Woodwind, Brass and Other Instrumental Studies 


FLUTE STUDIES 
ER1248 Introduction to Studies for Flute and Pic- 
GRINS, scinslciacphadsanisiataiiiadeesintcshbideateadeiatiuadite A. Cardoni 1.00 


109001 Thirty Studies for Flute Op. 32.................. 
saiapececiilieiuntaiaiictanitaiiainbiaat aid bili saia L. Hugues 1.50 


100720 Twenty-two Small Duets for Two Flutes 
gC ASD EE REE C. Ciardi 1.50 


CLARINET STUDIES 


ER1521 Giampieri’s Progressive Method for Clari- 
net Studies (Boehm System), Part 1...................... 2.25 
i i } Re eae ee es 1.80 


CORNET STUDIES 


ER1495 School of Perfection Studies for Cornet in 
B flat with Piano Accompaniment—Ist part.......... 
ited ee i a ae er baci D. Gatti 2.50 
SS eee D. Gatti 2.50 
ER 979 The School of Italian Bel Canto for Cor- 
net in B flat with Piano Accompaniment—l1st 
PE Team rads TEM en in ae Lee A. Cardoni 1.20 
pt a ee ee ne A. Cardoni 1.20 


OBOE STUDIES 
7 ag Twenty-eight Studies and Six Duets Op. 
eisstiaieiasatbctiaeeistakadttaldietisitpcatasiall D. F. Cuneo 1.00 
ER ‘364 Theoretical and Practical Oboe School 20 
Grand Studies in all keys.......................-.. S. Singer 1.25 





OBOE AND PIANO 


122711 Idillio Concertino in A Major, Op. 15........ 
Wolf-Ferrari 1.50 


BASSOON AND PIANO 


122712 Suite—Concertino in F. Major, Op. 16... 
Wolf- Ferrari 1.50 


ER1221 Orchestra Studies for Bassoon..Ciro Stadio 2.50 


SAXOPHONE STUDIES 


107913 Complete Method for Saxophone or Oboe 
SRN ere eh ee hk Caer LE a G. Salviani 3.75 


ER1525 Scales and Twenty-four Studies in all keys 


for E flat Saxophone................-..-cc--«- A. F. Cuneo’ .60 
Book 1 Theoretical and Practical Method for Saxo- 
RE GR TI acess evininnsenevctinneesnetemnioodl G. Sellner 3.00 
Book 2 Theoretical and Practical Method for Saxo- 
I GE TOD sccnutinccvnteisiiiniicintsiennitieiaianie’ G. Sellner 1.80 
Book 3. Theoretical and Practical Method for Saxo- 
NE CE IID nc cpiseccccninsnscrcntaastendicd G. Sellner 1.80 
FRENCH HORN STUDIES 


109040 Theoretical and Practical Horn Studies...... 
V. Vecchietti 3.75 








Extensive catalog of Piano, Vocal, Orchestra-Band-Chamber 


Music in all combinations. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Ine. nee ey 





Ask for catalogs. 
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Chicago 
Conservatory 
of Music 


(ESTABLISHED 1866) 


Announces the 
engagement 0] 


Eminent Public School 
Music Educator, 


as director of the De- 
partment of Public 
School Music begin- 
ning with the season 
1934-35. 


Mr. Robinson is a 
music educator of long 
standing and wide ex- 
perience. He will have 
the assistance of an able 
corps of teachers. 


Fall Term Opens September 10 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
1117 KIMBALL BUILDING 
CHICAGO 














We Specialize in Music 
Education Placements 


See me in Chicago 


Room 534A 
& 


The Clark-Brewer 
Teachers Agency 


Music Department 
C. E. LUTTON, Director 
Lyon & Healy Bldg. Chicago 
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(alifornia-Western Conference 


ArtHur G. WAHLBERG, Fresno, California, President 
Amy Grau Miter, Los Angeles, California, 1st Vice-President 
Guienn H. Woops, Oakland, California, Director 
Heten M. Garvin, Mills College, Oakland, California, Secretary-Treasurer 


Avotepn W. OrtTerstetn, State Teachers College, San José, California, 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





A PERSONAL MESSAGE 


Dear Friends and Co-Workers: 

HIS brief letter is intended to 
"'. an the great need of expressing 
our appreciation to the National Con- 
ference officers for all the good work 
they have done during these past few 
years under most distressing and dis- 
couraging conditions. 

The most effective way for each 
music educator to show or demonstrate 
his appreciation is to be affiliated in 
active membership with the Music 
Supervisors National Conference, which 
carries with it a joint membership in 
the Sectional Conference. 

In addition to this, every musi 
educator who can possibly afford it 
should attend the National Conference 
this year at Hotel Stevens in Chicago 
from April 8th to 13th. It is hoped that 
every district in the California-Western 
School Music Conference will be ade- 
quately represented at this important 
biennial conference. 

Music educators—although unable to 
attend the National Conference—can 
render a distinctive service by aiding 
in the liberal use of the Music Super- 
VISORS JOURNAL in the music depart- 
merts of junior colleges, conservatories 
and universities, inasmuch as _ every 
phase of music education is being pre- 
sented by specialists in each field. (Stu- 
dent-rates are now available.) 

The value of the Music SupPERvisors 
JouRNAL is in itself ample justification 
for active membership in the Music 
Supervisors National Conference. 

Faithfully yours, 
ARTHUR G, WAHLBERG, President 


“a 
CALIFORNIA-WESTERN NOTES 


OW many are going to the Na- 
tional Conference? It has oc- 
curred to the writer that California 
would be a beautiful place in which to 
hold the National Conference at some 
future time, two or four years hence. 
Many members in other sections of the 
Conference have always wanted an ex- 
cuse to visit the state, and this would 
offer just such an opportunity. All of 
the western people going to the Con- 
ference might get together and present 
this idea. 
Fifty-five music teachers and admin- 
istrators attended the February 17 sec- 


tion meeting at San José, one of the 
purposes of which was to stimulate the 
Conference idea. The program _in- 
cluded : 

San José High School A Cappella 
Choir, Eleanor Short, Director; Los 
Gatos String Trio, Charles Hayward, 
Director ; San José State College Wood- 
wind Ensemble, Thomas Eagan, Direc- 
tor; Address—Administiation in Music, 
Walter Bachrodt, City Superintendent 
of Schools, San José; Address—Presen- 
tation of the Festival Idea, Lawrence 
Curtis, Principal Jefferson Union Gram- 
mar School; F. F. Jeffers was the song 
leader. 

Officers were elected as_ follows: 
President—Adolph W. Otterstein; Vice- 
President — Bernice Rose; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Lyle Campbell. The officers 
hope soon to have committees appointed 
and operations begun in earnest. 

Let us hear from other section meet- 
ings which are being planned, such as, 
San Francisco, Sacramento, Chico and 
other places—also Nevada and Arizona. 


On to the Conference 


This issue of the JoURNAL is con- 
cerned with the Conference, so this arti- 
cle will be closed with the “On to the 
Conference Spirit.” Please send your 
correspondent the names of those who 
attend from the California-Western 
Conference. We want to know who you 
are. 

Apo_pH W. OTTERSTEIN, 
Second Vice-President 





Chicago High School Music Teachers Club, 
meeting jointly with the 1934 Convention 
Committee, held a _ lively ‘“‘pre-Conference”’ 
luncheon at the Woman’s University Club, 
Saturday, March 5. Speakers were: Superin- 
tendent William J. Bogan, Chairman of the 
Convention Committee; Hobart Sommers, 
Secretary of the Committee; President Walter 
H. Butterfield, and Glen Dillard Gunn. Officers 
and chairmen of various coéperating groups 
and committees made reports, and the net 
result of the meeting was a further step-up of 
the enthusiasm manifested throughout the Chi- 
cago area in the various activities preparatory 
to the biennial conference. Officers of the 
Chicago High School Music Teachers Club 
are: President, Hyacinth Glomski; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Grady, Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Frances McCourt; Recording Secretary, 
Isabel Barry; Treasurer, Mrs. Hazel Ander- 
son. Maude M. Kirk, former president, was 
hostess at the meeting. (See picture on 
page 38.) 

A. Vernon McFee died on February 15 at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, where he was for many years 
on the faculty of the Western Hills High School. 
His death marks the passing of one of the Con- 
ference’s loyal members. Mr. McFee was treas- 
urer of the National Conference from 1923-1928. 
Burial took place in Asheville, North Carolina, 
Mr. McFee’s old home. 
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WE SHALL MEET AT CHICAGO! 


O go or not to go, that is the 

question. Am writing to you 

with late February sunshine 
pouring in at the windows, the ther- 
mometer just gone up to zero, ponder- 
ing the above question. Probably never 
in our history has the question been 
so serious to us all. “To go,” let your 
answer be. “Not to go” is just too bad. 
The inspiration of meeting with each 
other is alone worth the sacrifice. Then 
there is the rich, beautiful program 
prepared for us! Think of what is now 
done for us compared with those old 
pioneers that Dr. Frances E. Clark 
tells us about! They ran the Confer- 
ences out of their own pockets. They 
built the foundation of public school 
music on which we are standing; shaky 
as it may have seemed for the last few 
years, it still stands! 

Let’s put our pride in our pockets, 
wear our old clothes (ladies, please do), 
take low-priced rooms, frown on obes- 
ity, crank up the old Ford (if we have 
nothing better), our motto be—Chicago 
here we come! 

Remember the National president is 
one of us. All Eastern Conference 
members owe him double loyalty—for 
the Eastern and for the National! Re- 
member how many slid over icy high- 
ways into Providence last year—some 
with nothing but scrip in their pockets. 
Don’t let this be just a Mississippi 
Valley Conference! 


Eastern Conference Luncheon— 
Limited 

Wednesday of Conference week we 
will meet at luncheon. There we will 
discuss the 1935 Eastern Conference. 
There the “harts” of Pittsburgh will 
meet you, will greet you, will treat you 
to rare glimpses of a panorama pro- 
gram of Pittsburgh plans. This is to 
be a “Luncheon Limited”—the “lim- 
ited” referring not to the luncheon but 
to the time for speakers. Come, eat, 
drink and be merry for tomorrow you 
diet. 

In my last letter I promised to tell 
you about the Pittsburgh visit. Will 
save this for the Luncheon Limited. 
But I will say that Mary’s little Lamb 
had the right idea about Pittsburgh. 
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They call it “smog” though—which is 
a contraction of “smoke” and “fog.” 
Among many old acquaintances found 
in this my first visit to Pittsburgh was 
Augusta Schumacher Cole, one-time 
supervisor of music in Portland, Maine. 
Her sister, Miss Schumacher, is one 
of the loyal splendid corps of assist- 
ants that Dr. Earhart has gathered to- 
gether. Her parting gift to me was a 
box of soap. 


Speaking of Pittsburgh 

The music in the schools of Pitts- 
burgh is in the hollow of Dr. Ear- 
hart’s hand. After a three days’ visit 
I came away inspired, uplifted. There 
is an exalted, spiritual quality in the 
Earhart organization—a subtle some- 
thing which will be well worth our 
study. One interesting project that was 
in the process of unfolding concerned 
Stephen C. Foster. Our own “Johnny” 
Tasker Howard was due there with a 
series of talks about the bard of Pitts- 
burgh. And, by the way, didn’t you 
swell with pride when you read that 
full-page review of “Johnny’s” new 
book in the Sunday papers a few weeks 
ago? To know that “What America 
is Reading” (N. Y. Herald Tribune) in- 
cludes a book by one of our members; 
a book that has to do with our music; a 
book that in several stores at least was 
a “best seller;” a book that has held its 
own in the month’s sales from coast to 
coast, from North to South! The title 
is Stephen Foster, America’s Trouba- 
dour, by John Tasker Howard. Let’s 
celebrate—we wish more power to 
“Johnnie” of New Jersey. 


We Went to Boston 

Speaking of the joy and inspiration 
of Conference reunions reminds me of 
a recent visit to Boston—thanks to Dr. 
Frank Wright, a state supporter of 
music in the schools. Dr. Wright says 
he doesn’t know anything about the 
subject. With due apologies to Dr. 
Wright, I don’t believe it, even if he 
says so. He is probably one of those 
people who has a latent love and long- 
ing for the divine art, a suppressed 
desire for expression along musical 
lines—possibly a talent, who knows. 
Massachusetts is fortunate in having 
such a friend at court. He conducted 











Are You Up To Date 


on Musical 
Instrument Developments? 


“What's the latest thing that will im- 
prove my band? How can I capture that 
professional symphonic quality in my or- 
chestra? Show me the way to speed up my 


students’ progress.” Send for your free 
copy of this inspiring new book by Buescher. 
It will give you the right answers. Com- 
plete new Aristocrat models in True- 
Tone Custom-Built Trumpets, Trombones, 
Basses, Cornets, and Clarinets. It pic- 
tures the exclusive features that have made 
Buescher True-Tone Saxophones famous; 
and describes the new Acousta-bell, sensa- 
tion of the new model Aristocrat valve 
and slide instruments. Everything beau- 
tifully illustrated and described. Valuable 


information. Send the coupon now. No 
obligation. Get this book. It’s just off 
the press. You'll enjoy it. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
301 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 








At the National Convention 
Chicago . . . April 8 to 13 


VISIT ROOM 509A 
* 


Scientific exhibit of musical 
instrument construction 


BUESCHER 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
301 Buescher Bik., Elkhart, Ind. 187 


Without obligating me in any way please send me my 
free copy of your new general catalog. 
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i eh chee agine eek banéeeueinn 5 15 

iil Mendelssohn—VENETIAN BARCAROLLE .........cccccccccecceces 50 Bm 

ie GE ids Ci nedcanach sonvneanscbeapenerséenedens .60 15 

(Piano part in score and 3rd violin ad lib) 

Full Band 

Goldman—FRANKLIN FIELD MARCH .......ccccccccccccccccccccccccecss 75 
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ee dk os arabes Cuda eeaseeennsenenentbaae 4.00 

STRING QUARTETS 2 violins, viola, ‘cello) 

Parts Score 

Haydn—Minvet from Op. 76 No. 4.........ccccccecceececces 60 40 
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| Widor-Duane—CoNTEMPLATION (S.A.T.B.) ......ccccccccccccccccccces 12 

i Hodge—Gtorta IN Excetsis (S.A.T.B.).......cccccccccccccccccccsoecs 25 

il Kasse—CAantTATE on 29th Psalm (S.A.T.B.)........cccccccccsccccccces .30 
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(Write for sample copies) 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


Announcing Four Surpassing Novelties 


STUDENT’S HARMONY BOOK 
by PresTON WarE OreEM — Price $1.25 
At last, the ideal Harmony Book! For years, Dr. Orem’s name has been iden- 
tified prominently with the study of Harmony and all branches of musical theory. 
All of the ripenéd experience of the years has been lavished upon this book: 
readable always; chatty; sometimes gay, and even picturesque; but never a point 
is overlooked. Everything is covered from the very beginning, and through all 
of the chords. This book makes Music; not dry Rules and Exercises. 


HAPPY SONGS FOR LITTLE HENRY-ETTA 
be toa C epee 1 Text by RutH Davies WILSON 

y Ipa C. KNAPP — Price 40 cents . 

Just a bully little Kindergarten Book Music by Sramtsy A. Day 
—and one of the best. As says our Price 75 cents 
friend, Mr. Will Earhart, than whom, 
no one knows better: “It would be 
worth a great deal to public education 
in music to provide an outlet for the 
Kindergarten music products of Miss 
Ida C. Knapp. She knows kindergarten 
philosophy and methods thoroughly, has 
wise ideas, and is a musician.” These 
original little songs are tuneful, charac- 
teristic, humorous, and full of drama. 


FAIRIES AND FRIENDLY FOLK 
Folk Song Pieces for the Piano by Mary Bacon Mason Price 75 cents 


One of the very best Second Grade Piano Books ever written: admirably adapted 
for group instruction. A compendium of rare old tunes, beautifully arranged, and 
lying right under the hands. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


429 South Wabash Avenue 9 East Forty-Fifth Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York City, New York 


A sprightly operetta for modern boys 
and girls—no “little Rollo” book, no 
prim, conventional tunes. All is joyous: 
a witty libretto; vigorous, up-to-date 
music. There is opportunity for clever 
and practicable stage business, and for 
solo and group dancing. Text, music 
and complete stage instructions are all 
in the one volume. 
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this state meeting of Massachusetts 
Music teachers. For once I forgot to 
be frightened about making a speech. 
It was Grace Pierce’s joyous spirit, 
warming even the heart of the weather 
man around Arlington. How those 
boys and girls did sing! The high 
school groups were rehearsing Pirates 
of Penzance. Such tone quality, fine 
enunciation, and—best of all—joy in 
singing! It was great! Arlington is a 
lucky town, with Grace (Gracie for 
short) waving daily her banner of 
“Sing for the joy of singing,” and 
spreading good cheer and hope with 
every step she takes. 


Conferences Mean Reunions! 


For a week at least I did better work, 
inspired by meeting in that Massachu- 
setts group old friends, shaking hands 
with eager young teachers gathered 
together in spite of frigid weather, with 
hearts beating high, looking for inspira- 
tion, giving inspiration by their very 
eagerness. What fun to hear again 
Helen Leavitt’s brilliantly humorous 
stories; to hear Harry Whittemore 
with merry chuckle efficiently handing 
out announcements to save time and 
postage. Robert Sault returned to life; 
Harriet Perkins of Malden, who gave 
such a perfect, unchallengeable chat 
on the child voice; “Jim” Albertin, for- 
merly of Falmouth, so Providence- 
chorus loyal! And didn’t our own dig- 
nified Dann director bring a chorus up 
from Worcester over the Boston Post 
Road? (I love that “Post Road;” re- 
calls Paul Revere and all Boston’s 
boasted past.) Such a splendid group 
of young singers. No wonder Dr. 
Wright’s ears and eyes bulge when he 
goes to music meetings. What other 
group of teachers bring so much light, 
love, happiness, inspiration into the 
lives of all classes of children! Getting 
together enhances, increases, enriches 
(add all the “ens” and “ins” in Web- 
ster) one’s powers beyond estimation. 
And after it was all over to bask in 
the approval of Eastern Conference’s 
greatest friend, E. W. Newton, who 
has with a paint brush solved the ques- 
tion of his “leisure time.” 

How could one invest the amount of 
a Conference week in Chicago, to bring 
greater returns? Certainly not in stocks 
and bonds. It’s just like throwing a 


.pebble into a pool—circles and circles, 


ever-widening circles, your circles of 
influence over the music in the lives of 
children. 

Did you ever try to compare your 
musical influence, if you are a good 
music teacher in the public schools, 
with the influence of a Lawrence or a 
Lily? Just try it some night when 
despondency or insomnia grips you. 
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Counting sheep is a waste of time com- 
pared with it. 


In-and-About Boston Supervisors Club 


But we digress! The Boston visit in- 
cluded the February luncheon of the 
“Tn-and-Out” Club of Boston. You 
should all see your Conference Secre- 
tary preside; the grace and tact and 
efficiency of Anna MclInerny is envi- 
able. The luncheon began and ended 
on time with nothing omitted. The col- 
lecting end of it was handled by “Sam” 
Peck, Conference state chairman. An 
inspiring message from “President Wal- 
ter” was brought by Natalie Southard 
from Providence. The speaker of the 
hour, Mrs. Black from Boston Univer- 
sity, gave a good example of the maxi- 
mum amount of inspired message to be 


given in a minimum amount of time. 
Your president made a note of that for 
use in Pittsburgh programs. 

The moral of this tale is this: If a 
two days’ visit to one section of the 
Conference can give such great returns, 
what will happen in a five days’ visit to 
the National—where all sections con- 
vene; where in one week’s time you 
can store up enough schooling along 
all lines to last you a whole year—at 
least until time to go to Pittsburgh, 
where your circles will become wider 
and wider and wider until you become 
part of infinity! See? 

Our next meeting, then, is noon, 
Wednesday, April 11, Hotel Stevens, 
Chicago. 

Gratefully yours, 
LaurA BryAnt, President. 
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PRIL 8th is so near at hand that 
A I wish I had the power and in- 
sight to say just the right word 
to inspire every member of the South- 
western Conference to be in Chicago 
for the week of the biennial meeting. 
There are those who have attended 
every year and realize that they can’t 
afford to stay away. 

This has been a hard year for all of 
us in many ways, but we must look at 
the bright side and know that good will 
come out of this chaos through which 
we have been struggling. We must look 
ahead and be ready to meet every situa- 
tion with understanding and forethought. 

Music has been given a larger place 
in our educational field than ever be- 
fore; many localities which had, on ac- 
count of financial difficulties, seen fit 
to eliminate the study of music from 
their curricula have realized more than 
ever its importance, and have reéstab- 
lished musical training in their schools. 

We know every year brings changes, 
new developments and greater possi- 
bilities. At the biennial conference can 
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be obtained just the help that will be of 
assistance in meeting your problems. In 
these modern times, our ideals must be 
perpetuated, if we would train our youth 
to an appreciation of the beautiful, and 
to a proper discrimination, whereby 
their love for the best makes their lives 
rich in beauty. “The function of educa- 
tion is to assist pupils in the attainment 
of right judgment, appreciation and con- 
trol of the values of life.” 

We missed our Southwestern meeting 
last year and now weare, more than ever, 
hungry for the personal contact with 
those who are alert and in touch with all 
phases of our work. Let us plan to 
meet at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
April 8th. It may mean financial sacri- 
fice but it will be worth every effort and 
denial. In fact, you can’t afford to stay 
away—especially this year. Just decide 
you will go and the way will be easier 
than you think! 

By the way, have you sent in your 
dues? Do so today without fail, That 
little fee is not much to the individual, 
but it means a great deal as a whole. 
It makes me think of that old saying, 
“Little drops of water, little grains of 
sand, make the mighty ocean and the 
pleasant land.” Our national organiza- 
tion not only has its power as a whole, 
but is working for your individual good. 
Send your dues today! And plan to go 
to Chicago! 

Jesste MAE AGNEW 
Second Vice-President 
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A CHICAGO 


SCHOOL of 
MUSIC 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, DEAN 


Courses in all branches of music 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Music, Bachelor of Music 
Education, Bachelor of Philoso- 
phy and Master of Music 





Special Courses in 
Music Education 


SPECIAL COURSES 
FOR BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA LEADERS 


Private lessons under a faculty 
of distinguished artist teachers. 


Children's Department. 
Private and Class Work. 


Summer Session of Six Weeks, 
June 25th to August 4th 


Bulletin sent upon request 
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National Association of 
Schools of Music 


De Paul University is accredited by 
the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 

as a degree granting 
institution. 
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De Paul University Building 
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and it’s a “grand slam.” It’s the 
strongest hand ever dealt the school 
Bandmaster and school Orchestra Di- 
rector. This new illustrated folder 
lays the strong facts before you. “I?’s 
your best ‘bid’ for greater, more rapid 
musical progress of your band or or- 
chestra,” it says. “I will lead the way 
to your musical success.” 


Pan-American, the world’s finest, 
moderately priced, factory guaranteed, 
instruments include nearly everything 
in brass and woodwind. Moderately 
priced, but unexcelled at higher price. 
Know more of the remarkable oppor- 
tunity the P-A line represents to the 
instrumental school music director. 
Send coupon now for your free copy 
of “A New Deal” and full catalog 
information. Right now, while you 
have it at hand, clip and mail [RR 
the coupon. 
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wt oc ove man? 


PAN-AMERICAN 











PAN-AMERICAN BAND INST. & CASE CO. 


313 Pan-American Bldg., Elkhart,Ind. 1118 
Gentlemen: Please send me your new book on P-A 
Instruments. Put an X in this square [] if you wish 
also advice and literature on how to organize a band. 
Name — 


Address 


Town 
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CHICAGO BECKONS! 

CHECK of the official member- 
ship reports which come to me 
regularly from our treasurer 
seems to indicate that we are going to 


| have a great attendance at Chicago— 


that is, of course, if all who have paid 
their dues come. At this point con- 
gratulations are due to the state chair- 
men who have been doing excellent 
work. 

Another thought assails me—I must 
send in my dues! (Business with sec- 
retary.) And now that that is done, I 
hasten to add that I hope a crushing 
consciousness of guilt quite overcomes 
the faithful souls who always attend the 
conferences—but do not let us know 
about it until they arrive. You will be 
surprised at the virtuous feeling that 
will be yours when the old check is in 
the mail. Better reserve that room at 
the Stevens, too. The Stevens is a 
great hotel, but even that expansive 
hostelry will be taxed to the limit when 
the most enthusiastic and profession- 
ally-minded group the world has ever 


| seen crashes its gates. 


Look at that picture on page 15 of the 
February JouRNAL. Do you often see 
as fine a looking group of people? How 


| many of them do you recognize? Don’t 





you think you ought to know them? 
A veritable army carrying the message 
of music to the hearts of the nation. 

I am especially looking forward to 
meeting North Central members at 
the luncheon which is scheduled for 





Central High School A Cappella Choir of Omaha, Nebraska. 


Wednesday. You will note that sec- 
tion meetings scheduled for that after- 
noon have been moved forward, so 
that you will miss nothing of the fine 
program which Walter Butterfield has 
provided. 

I think we will not be too serious at 
this meeting—a little music, a little 
singing, a little nonsense, a bit of 
philosophy, and lots of fellowship. Will 
you be there? 

Fow.Ler SMitH, President 


E expect to meet you all in Chi- 

cago, April 8-13. We are sure you 
have planned your spring concerts, 
operas, and festivals so that you may 
have the week of the 8th to gather in- 
spiration—which all of us need as an 
antidote for fatigue, spring fever and 
the general inroads of the depression. 

Have you noted the galaxy of speak- 
ers, the wealth of forums and demon- 
strations, the social events—to say noth- 
ing of the many exhilarating concerts. 
I feel that the meetings of the Confer- 
ence offer the greatest source of instruc- 
tion, information and inspiration of any- 
thing which I have ever attended—and 
it is such a pleasant way to get what is 
good for us! 

Life in and around Chicago is at 
present a continuous series of commit- 
tee meetings and rehearsals, and the 
spirit is wonderful, Children, teachers, 
administrators and _ artist-performers 
are all working to make this convention 
a real success. In the Chicago schools 
from Mr. Bogan to the youngest pupil, 


Carol M. Pitts, Conductor. 
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everyone is putting his shoulder to the 
wheel and with the extensive organiza- 
tion embracing members and friends 
throughout the Chicago area, everyone 
has something to do—and best of all is 
doing it. The In-and-About Chicago 
Music Supervisors Club, the Chicago 
High School Music Teachers Club, the 
Chicago orchestra and band leaders or- 
ganizations, elementary school teachers, 
clubs, and various other groups embrac- 
ing practically everyone interested in 
music in education, are all helping. 

President Butterfield and the Execu- 
tive Committee have shown such vision 
in preparing a program which fits our 
needs in these trying times, that it would 
seem no Conference member wherever 
he lives, will want to miss this great 
meeting. 

x *k Oe x 

You know we were thinking of adver- 
tising Chicago as a winter resort when 
along came February! Anyway with 
such a cold February as we had we are 
quite sure April is going to bring real 
spring weather, so if you do not care to 
take advantage of the exceptionally low 
train or bus fares, get your crowd to- 
gether and drive. All roads will lead to 
the Stevens Hotel the week of April 8— 
and the weather will be fine for driv- 
ing, says your self-appointed weather 
prophet. 

North Central Conference members 
will be mindful of their privilege and 
obligation as hosts to the rest of the 
Sectional Conferences. We must put our 
best foot forward and turn out en masse. 
Incidentally, we shall have opportunity 
to discuss some of the affairs of our 
own section at our luncheon on Wednes- 
day, April 11. Undoubtedly President 
Fowler Smith and Convention Chairman 
Ralph Wright of Indianapolis will have 
some things to tell us regarding plans 
for our 1935 meeting, 

on ¢ @ 

Perhaps it seems presumptuous of me 
to try to tell you in a few words about 
the event to which most of the pages of 
this JouRNAL are devoted. About all I 
can hope to do is to pass on to the read- 
ers something of the enthusiasm which 
has been generated among the folks in 
and about Chicago. I cannot recall any 
meeting of our organization that has 
been so much talked about or that has 
had so many people earnestly working 
on advance preparations. 

In a world of so much darkness and 
trouble, so much grief and suffering, 
how fortunate we are to be engaged in 
an activity which may bring light and 
happiness to many if we can only be 
wise enough and strong enough to see 
the way, and seeing it to take it. 

We shall look for you in Chicago at 
the Stevens Hotel, April 8, 

SaprE M. RAFFERTY 
Second Vice-President 
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532 





Meet Us at the 
CONFERENCE 


CONFERENCE 
HEADQUARTERS 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


with Band and Orchestra Instruments 
and Accessories —Musitc-Methods 
and Publications. 


WE REPRESENT ALL PUBLISHERS 








INSURE Progress with 


The FAY 


BAND METHOD 
It’s New! It’s prac- 
tical! It’s sure! For 
Band _ Instruments 
and Band Ensemble. 
Highly endorsed by 
Music Educators. 


The Fay Band Meth- 
in 15 parts including 
Each part, con- 





od comes 
Teacher’s Manual. 
sisting of 12 lessons of 3 parts each, 
75c. Teacher’s manual $1.50. Sub- 
ject to school discount. 








Tempo Di Ballo 


The first number of “MUSIC 
SERVICE” Ensemble Series. 
By Scarlatti—Arranged by A. H. 
Brandenburg. Written for 


THREE CLARINETS 


(or 3 Cornets or 3 Violins) 


Ideal for developing intonation and 
tone quality. Splendid program 
number. Each player has important 
part to play. Score and 3 parts 75c. 
Each part (bought separately) 15c. 
Subject to School: Discount. 














this direction. 
> 


way. 








Bring Your School 
Band and Orchestra 


Problems to Us! 


The organization and financing of School Bands 
and Orchestras present some problems which, to the 
uninitiated often seem unsurmountable. We shall be 
glad to give you the benefit of years of experience in 
“The Music Service way is a sure 


MUSIC SERVICE 





IIL EAST 14% STREET// NEW YORKCITY 


Educational Department 


NEW YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


; aieniane 
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Supervisors — Teachers 


In selecting your Pitch Pipes 
use good judgment. 


Ask for the best and the finest 
offered. 


The "Master Key" Instruments are 
guaranteed by the Manufacturer to 


be accurate. THE 
MASTER KEY 


Pat. May 19, °25—April 17, ’31 


Pitch Instruments 





are 


Sanitary— Dependable 
Convenient and 
Designed to harmonize 


with the dignity of your 
profession 





FOR VOCAL USE 


Chromatic--Full Scale--13 Keys 
Diatonic--Natural Scale--8 Keys 





Master Key Pitch-Pipes 


for 


VIOLIN, MANDOLIN, GUITAR 





Manufactured by 


WM. KRATT CO. 
26 Redmond St. New Brunswick, N. J. 


Sole Manufacturer of The ‘“‘Master Key’’ 
Pitch Instruments. 


Ask your Dealer for The “Master Key” 
Instruments. If he does not supply you 
write to us. 

















Just published — 


Madrigals and 
A Cappella Choruses 


Thirteen carefully selected choruses for 
mixed voices, including lovely madrigals by 
Morley and Wilbye and three new composi- 
tions by Noble Cain. 


Select A Cappella Choruses 


Fourteen outstanding choruses for mixed 
voices, among which are compositions of Pal- 
estrina, Brahms, Lvovsky and Arkhangelsky. 


Famous Spirituals 


Two score of the most widely used spirituals 
in simple, effective arrangements for male 
voices. 


Prices for each of the above books: 20 cents 
a copy or $2.16 a dozen, postpaid; or $15.00 a 
hundred, transportation extra. 


See these books at our Con- 
ference Exhibit—Room 528A 
HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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Southern Conference 


J. Henry Francis, Charleston, West Virginia, President 
CLEMENTINE MONAHAN, Memphis, Tennessee, Ist Vice-President 
Marcaret Letst, Lakeland, Kentucky, 2nd Vice-President 


Jennie Bette Situ, Athens, Georgia, Secretar 
Grace Van Dyke More, Greensboro, North Carolina, 


irector 


Wma. C. Mayrartu, Asheville, N. C., Director 
Raymonp F. Anperson, 8106 Ninth Avenue South, Birmingham, Alabama, Treasurer 





SCOTS WHA HAE! 


AY not be exactly appropriate 
M as a call to you, at this or any 

other time. I realize that many 
of you are neither as Scotch as the 
historian-poet who penned the immor- 
tal lines—lines calculated to set the 
blood of every true Highlander tingling, 
and his heart throbbing with emo- 
tion—nor would many of you care to 
subscribe (even in these days) to his 
terms of welcome. Yet some of you 
have accepted just that, in effect, and 
are willing to attempt to go even fur- 
ther in championing your cherished 
ideals. More power to you! May you 
live long, and happily, in the joy of 
accomplishment. In any case, you may 
be sure I had no other motive in mind 
than that of again appealing to your 
splendid loyalty, and reminding you of 
our common heritage, its privileges, 
and accompanying obligations. 

You know, I recall a story of a 
Southern negro who was haled into 
court for some misdemeanor or other 
(use your own imagination), and the 
Judge asked him if he wanted a law- 
yer. The old darky replied, “No sah, 
Jedge, I ain’t wantin’ no pesky lawyer 
hangin’ around, but I sure could use a 
couple o’ good witnesses.” 

Well, I sure do need your help, and 
I am sending out this S. O. S. to every 
last one of you, not only to get a line 
(clinched with a good tight knot) on 
every available membership prospect, 
but to bring ’em up to Chicago with 
you. We want to make this the greatest 


Gathering of the Clans 

that ever happened. And, whilst I fully 
realize the effort, the sacrifice it will 
mean in some instances, I also feel the 
absolute necessity for a real get- 
together right now and checking up 
on our resources (individual and col- 
lective), in order to combat successfully 
the general conditions. 

President Butterfield has, as you 
know, arranged for a wonderful pro- 
gram, and I have promised myself the 
pleasure of attending, even if I have 
to walk from here. If you knew just 
what that last remark means, you 
would better understand my rash ulti- 
matum. But we’ll let that pass. 

Here’s something that I do want you 
to appreciate—something that you and 
I must work out together, and I believe 


each of you will agree with me that we 
can talk it over better than we can 
write, or fill out a questionnaire. Well, 
if you read over the program of the 
National Conference in the Mid-Winter 
Issue of the JOURNAL, you will find that 
the Sectional Conferences are sched- 
uled for 


Luncheon, Wednesday, 12:15 


Our good friend, Lewis H. Horton, 
of Morehead, Kentucky, has consented 
to head the committee on arrange- 
ments for this, and I understand that 
he has some out-of-the-ordinary stunts 
and special features on the tapis. I 
strongly advise you not to miss it. 

You will also notice that an extra 
long period is allowed at this point, 
the usual section meeting hour being 
set for 3:00 o’clock. This was done 
purposely so that we can have a busi- 
ness session of our own, and settle a 
few of the necessary preliminaries for 
the biennial, next year. For instance, 
we should decide something as to the 
place of meeting in 1935. The folks in 
Atlanta still want us to enjoy their 
hospitality, and there are invitations 
from several other cities, ranging from 
DeLand, Florida, to Huntington, West 
Virginia—from Baltimore, Maryland, 
to Louisville, Kentucky. The Execu- 
tive Committee, I believe, would like to 
have an expression of opinion from the 
membership at large. Where do you 
want to meet? 





- « « « and while in Chicago, visit the 
mw BLEDSOE 
MARIMBA 
STUDIOg 


featuring: 
Marimbas, Xylophones 
Vibra-Harps 
For School Bands, Orchestras, Soloists 


AT BELOW-CATALOG PRICES 
WILLIAM BLEDSOE, M.A. 


Director 


Kimball Hall 306 S. Wabash Chicago 
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The National High School Ochestra 
and Chorus, both of which have been 
such wonderfully attractive side-issues 
to our Conference, are, as you know. 
not on the program for this year, but 
have been superseded by the Instru- 
mental Ensembles and Vocal Contests. 
We shall have an excellent opportunity 
to gauge the new venture and make a 
working comparison. Then, I should 
like to hear from you as to what you 
think we should do. Shall we as- 
semble an All-Southern Orchestra, and 
Chorus; or shall we adopt the new 
plan? Also, what is your reaction to 
the possibilities for an All-Southern 
High School Band? Someone has sug- 
gested that the band movement in the 
South needs a boost. If this is so, or 
if you think there is any cause for 
studying new ways and means, what 
would you suggest as a starter? There 
is no doubt in my mind that we all need 
to look at the situation of our Music 
Education from every conceivable 
angle, and get to work along the best- 
favored lines. 


Several other matters demand atten- 
tion, and, as I have already said, I am 
bespeaking your help. 


Our committees for next year should 
be organized, and the whole machinery 
set up so as to give us a running start. 
Please come with your suggestions as 
to what you think we should be doing, 
aiming at, or need. Along that line, 
what do you think about 

A Slogan 

for the Southern Conference? Some- 
thing of our own? Or do you think 
that even in these days of individual- 
ism, it might be better to stick to that 
used by the National Conference: 
Music for Every Child—Every Child for 
Music? Another puts it: The Richest 
Child is Poor without Music. Again: 
Music, a Priceless Heritage—Necessary 
in All Education. 

At all events, if we’re going to make 
the association as worth while as you 
and I want it to be, we most certainly 
must find a way of uniting our efforts 
and combining for the common good. 

Quoting an old friend of mine, “Him 
what expects nothin’ shall surely not 
be disappointed,” and as I am always 
expecting—and hoping—and most as- 
suredly do not like to be disappointed, 
I am looking forward to seeing you all. 

Your PRESIDENT. 
Charleston, W. Va. 





Northwest Conference 


CuHartes R. Cutts, Anaconda, Montana, President 
R. C. Fussert, Renton, Washington, Ist Vice-President 
BERENICE BARNARD, Moscow, Idaho, Secretary 
Etuet M. Henson, Seattle, Washington, Director 
Heren M. Hatt, Seattle, Washington, Director 
Donatp Hoyt, Seattle, Washington, Auditor 


Estuer K. Jones, 1115-43rd St., 


N. E., Seattle, Washington, Treasurer 


Mitprep McManus, 4194 Crown Crescent, Vancouver, B. C., 2nd Vice-President and Editor 





ON TO CHICAGO! 


NDICATIONS are that the forth- 
| coming National Conference will 

loom the largest of any of the Con- 
ferences, in the public mind, due to the 
interest that is being shown in the 
Supervisors Chorus. Already several 
people not connected in any way with 
music education have asked me for 
further details about the Chorus, and 
have expressed their confidence that it 
will be a fine thing. Word has reached 
me that the Northwest Conference will 
be well represented in the Chorus. 
Some plan to drive, while others will 
go by train. 


Join Our Party 

Two years ago, a number of us from 
the Northwest traveled on the same 
train to the Conference in Cleveland. 
We found that the long hours of riding 
were made much more enjoyable by the 
company of the other members of the 
party. The Milwaukee Olympian, ar- 
riving in Chicago Sunday morning, 
April 8, will serve our purposes very 
nicely, and so I invite you all who are 
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traveling by train, and who can con- 
veniently do so, to join us on your way 
to the National Conference. 

The Solo Singing Competition 

The Northwest Conference will be 
represented in the National High 
School Students Solo Singing Competi- 
tion, to be held in connection with the 
National Conference in Chicago, the 
contest beginning at 10:15 A. M., 
April 11. 

It has been thought better to have 
our Conference represented even 
though notice was short and pre- 
liminary arrangements not as complete 
as might be desired, in order to give 
momentum to a solo singing competi- 
tion in connection with our Northwest 
meeting next year, in preparation for 
national solo singing competitions in 
1936. 

May I repeat again that our North- 
west Conference luncheon is to be held 
Wednesday noon, April 11, in the 
Stevens Hotel. The bulletin board in 
the Stevens Hotel will announce the 
exact time and location. 

CuHartes R. Cutts, President 





FRANKLIN 
wEW INSTRUMENTAL 
ENSEMBLES 


Transcribed by GEO. J. TRINKAUS 


WOODWIND 


Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 
By 


with Score 
Salut d’Amour (Love’ s Greeting) Op. 12.Elgar L ee 
Humoreske, Op. 101 No. 7.......-+++.- Dvorak 1 
Rigaudon (from Holberg’ 8 —a oe & 40. .Grieg 1. 00 
April (Schneeglockchen) Op. 0. 


(8) Barebende ..cccccccccccsecccccses Corelli 

(DB) COBFAMEE .ccccccccccccccvcescccess Corelli 1.25 

(a) Arioso (E Minor)..........++++++ Tart 

(b) Evening Song ........sccccsscees Tartini 1.25 

Oboe (or Flute), Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon 

(a) Minuet (G Major)............. Beethoven 

(b) Minuet (from Quintet in E Major)....... 
COSseccccvccscccsccccecesceseece Boccherini 1.00 








By Christopher O’ Hare 


TWO-PART CHORALS 
315—Lullaby (Berceuse from Jocelyn) ..Godard—.20 
316—Gypsy JOM. 000.000 2ceceescoccns cos UM Vee 
317—Serenade ......ccccccccccsesess 
318—Kerry Dance Cheerios imitations) . Molloy—. 10 


THERES” S.A.B. 


564—-Hop, You rl Hop!...... O’ Hare—.12 
565—Humming Suite (Four Movements I-Pre- 

lude, II-Gavotte, III-Minuet, IV-Gigue) 
Emery—.12 


THREE-PART 
cHorats. S.S.A. 
934—The Swan (Le Cygne)........ Saint-Saens—.12 


935—In A Bed of Brown Leaves (Cradle Song) 
99 6000900550505 90S 8sbeRS 900 Cnees Brahms—.12 


ra! 
936—Kerry Dance (Bagpipe imitations). Molloy—.12 
THREE-PART 
cHORALS 1.1.B. 
822—Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes. . 
Jon son—.12 


eet O eee eee e THREE HEHE EEE EE® 


824—Arkansaw Traveler (Humorous ‘Para- 
PHTASO) ..cccccccccccccccccccccs O’Hare—.12 


FOUR-PART NEW 
choruses S.A.T.B. series 
51—Kerry Dance (Bagpipe imitations) . Molloy—.15 
115—Hop, You Grasshopper, Hop!..... O’ Hare—.15 


116—Ye Apple Blossoms Falling...... Soechtig—.15 

117—Morning (Peer Gynt Suite)........ Grieg—.1 

118—Le, Now the Dawn Is Breaking (Salut. 
@’ AMOUF) cocccccccccccccsccccecs Elgar—.15 


Send for complete lists of Two, Three and Four- 
part choruses—Music sent on approval. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUBL. CORP. 


1658 Broadway New York, N. Y. 








Ohe Cilebeland Justitute 
of (—usic 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
JUNE 25 to AUGUST 4 
UNDER REGULAR FACULTY 


Send for Summer Bulletin 
Outlining Courses and Fees 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, 
Director 
2605 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, O. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention 
Tue Music Supervisors JOURNAL 








Publications 
for 


SCHOOL 
ORCHESTRAS and BANDS 


Catalog and Samples free. Write today. 
EMIL ASCHER, Inc., 315FourthAve., NewYork 
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128-PAGE BOOK 


Containing 


Optional 1st Violin Parts 


( complete and entirely 
in First Position 


to 
124 Standard Marches 


free, postpaid, to 
Supervisors of Music and School 
Music Directors who properly iden- 
tify themselves when writing. 
To all others the book 
is $1.00 postpaid. 
Also a 


32-PAGE CATALOG 


of School Music Material—collections 
and individual selections. 
Please supply your permanent address 
and present school location, and indi- 
cate your musical status. 


WALTER JACOBS, Inc. 


120 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 




















The H. & M. 
Choral Collections 


A series of 32-page books offering excel- 
lent program material at little expenditure. 
No. Choruses for Mixed Voices 


1 
No. 2 Choruses for Treble Voices 
No. 3 Choruses for Male Voices 
No. 4 Unison and Two-Part Choruses 
No. 5 Sacred Choruses 
No. 6 Christmas Carols and Choruses 
No. 7 Four Noble Cain Choruses 
No. 8 Three Classic Choruses 
No. 9 Sea Songs and Chanteys 
No. 10 Forty Spirituals 
No. 11 Two-Part Choruses 
No. 12 Three-Part Choruses 
No. 13 Four-Part Choruses 
No. 14 Popular Unison Choruses 
No.45 Choice Choruses for Mixed Voices 


There is an average of fourteen choruses to 
the book and the price is only 12 cents a book, 
postpaid. Twelve or more books (one kind or 
assorted) at $1.20 a dozen, postpaid, or $9.00 
a hundred, transportation extra. 

See these books at our Con- 
ference Exhibit—Room 528A 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 











BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 2 to August 11, 1934 

The following courses in music will 
be offered: 
Elementary Harmony, Advanced Har- 
mony, An Introductory Survey of the 
Art of Music, Masterpieces of Recent 
and Contemporary Music, Lyric Re- 
ligion, Choir Directorship, Sight 
Singing, School Music Methods, and 
Instrumental Music. 


For further details address: 
T. EVERETT FAIRCHILD, Director 


688 Boylston St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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The Charles William Eltot Centennial 


LUTHER E. WARREN 
Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio 


“hw twentieth day of March, nine- 
teen thirty-four, marks the one- 
hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of one of America’s foremost 
educators, and a notable champion of 
the cultural subjects—especially music. 
Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard 
University for forty years, advocated 
the enjoyment of beauty in all its forms 
—music, painting, landscape gardening 
and architecture all flourished during 
his regime at Harvard. 

Just before his election to the Harvard 
presidency, in his first published articles 
(appearing in the Atlantic Monthly, 
February and March 1869), he said, 
“Judicious parents will see that their 
boys learn to draw and sing, either in 
school or out of school.” Many years 
before this, Eliot’s father was instru- 
mental in inducing Lowell Mason to in- 
troduce the teaching of music in the 
public schools of Boston in 1836. 

The enjoyment derived from the pro- 
duction of music was thoroughly appre- 
ciated by Eliot. In 1910 he wrote to 
Charles R, Crane: “Pleasure from 
music, and particularly from taking part 
in the production of music, is one of 
those superior pleasures which ought to 
be made more common than it is.” And 
before that, in 1908, when introducing 
Josef Hoffman in a charity recital he 
said: “Have you ever thought how 
peculiar and wonderful the immortality 
of good music is? It quite surpasses 
the immortality of good literature; be- 
cause it transcends the boundaries of 
any single language or any one race.” 

Many have not known that Charles 
Eliot was one of the strong champions 
of music in education. As early as 
1874-75, through his constant alertness 
to find the best ways of encouraging the 
fine arts, Harvard had a professor of 
music and a professor of history of art. 
The Ph.D. degree could be earned in 
music that year. He tells us in his An- 
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nual Report for the same year that the 
departments of the classics, modern 
languages and history, all found them- 
selves reinforced by the teaching of the 
new professorships. 

In 1915 he wrote to Henry T. Brown: 
“Music should be given a_ substantial 
place in the program of every school.” 
He regretted that the earlier Puritan in- 
fluences had so minimized beauty of 
sound, color and line. In speaking of 
this in an address to the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress at Washington, De- 
cember 27, 1915, he said: “In conse- 
quence, many native Americans have 
grown up without musical faculty and 
without any power to draw or sketch, 
and so without the high capacity for en- 
joyment and for giving joy, which even 
a moderate acquaintance with these arts 
imparts.” 

Many times he stressed the fact that 
music is the universal language and must 
be taught in the schools. This is ex- 
pressed in a letter to William B. Wright 
in 1919: 

“There is no doubt whatever that the 
cultivation of singing is one of the most 
urgent needs of American schools, both 
elementary and secondary. Music is the 
universal language which speaks chiefly 
to the best side of human nature.” 

In mentioning the fact that music 
must be cultivated rather continuously, 
Mr. Eliot in another letter to William 
Wright makes an interesting reference 
to Darwin: “Darwin said to me in his 
own house, in the year 1874, that he 
could no longer enjoy either poetry or 
music, and spoke of it as a calamity 
brought upon him by his exclusive ap- 
plication to the sciences of observation 
and inductive reasoning.” 

Charles W. Eliot was indeed a great 
friend of the arts, and teachers of music 
should pause at this time to pay homage 
to this friend of music, born one hun- 
dred years ago. 





Central High School A Cappella Choir of Tulsa, Oklahoma, George Oscar Bowen, Conductor. 
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JouHn ErskIne, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Grorce A. Wepce, Director 
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tS ACCREDITED COURSES LEADING TO THE 5 
a BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION DEGREE x 
is Methods of Theoretic Instruction. ............cccscccscccese George A. Wedge 5 
s Methods and Materials of Piano Teaching...................020005 Guy Maier 2} 
S Piano Methods in the Primary Grades. .................00eeceeeees Guy Maier 2 
iS Music in Grades and High School... .....ccccscccsccccccveces Mabelle Glenn 2 
S Methods of Using Educational Broadcasts.....................-+Mabelle Glenn EY 
e i OT ETT TTT eee Bernard Taylor RY 
fs Methods of Instrumental Instruction................0000eeeeeees J. P. Russell ES 
= CE EE CN a oe ie hecnscdébycacecascaredebeas Adolf Schmid E 
z and others 


INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
ALL BRANCHES OF THE THEORY OF MUSIC 
ENSEMBLE, CHAMBER MUSIC, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


For information address 


130 Claremont Avenue Dept. SJ New York, N. Y. 
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, Institute of 
a Music Education 


A § | te, q Dp RICHARD W. GRANT 
Director 


for teachers and supervisors PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
dein dition July 2 to August 10 


Reduced room, board and railroad rates. 


DB A R N E te I E Wide variety of courses for teachers and supervisors 


of music. Voice, Piano, Organ, Violin, Theory, Har- 
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INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY mony, School Music, Orchestra Conducting, Band 
Conducting, Class Instruction, Music Appreciation, 
.-- SIX WEEKS ... Sight Singing. Excellent opportunity to learn recent 


developments in teaching methods and materials. 
Graduate courses in Voice, and Free Composition 
for teachers seeking new stimulus. 


JUNE 22 TO AUG. 3 


Re 


@ Carnegie offers three comprehensive music ? : 
courses: (1) Graduate work for the Master’s degree Special courses for Directors of Bands and Orches- 
(2) Undergraduate work, and (3) Instrumental or tras. 
Vocal Work. Each course covers a broad range of All work state approved as applicable toward cer- 
subjects, vital to all professional musicians. tificate or degree. a a 
@ Two prominent guest instructors have been added 
to the regular faculty: Prof. Morten J. Luvaas of sass: Hankinson i ei Aitias 
or ustr u m esc ve 
we Cale and Dr. James L. Mursell of of the forty courses in this queaiense 
@ Carnegie’s nationally known Drama School offers Address Director of Summer Session ® 


courses in Play Production, Diction, Stagecraft and 
Aesthetic Dancing. Other departments offer courses 
in Psychology, Education, Fine and Applied Arts. THE PENN SYLVANIA 
@ For catalog, address Box C—Summer Session, : 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. - ST ATE COLLEGE 
ATA ET SATE BE STATE COLLEGE, PA. 
March, Nineteen Thirty-four 
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some years ago, I made this state- 

ment: “The ideal sought is to pro- 
vide a fundamental educational train- 
ing based on interest, self-expression 
and discipline.” At the time, and since, 
the statement challenged a decided va- 
riety of opinions, For instance, one well- 
known educator upon reading it re- 
marked, “Interest and self-expression 
are all right, but you should have omit- 
ted ‘discipline’ for the word is taboo; 
today ‘interest’ is the incentive which 
guides educational procedure; ‘self-ex- 
pression,’ too, is highly desirable, for it 
is a natural reaction to what interest sug- 
gests or inspires—but to add discipline 
is a mistake.” Another educator, na- 
tionally known as a composer, author 
and teacher, said, “Thank goodness you 
have added the word ‘discipline,’ for 
with these three you have a ‘trinity’ 
which is complete. I have seen the re- 
sults from interest and self-expression 
without discipline long enough; our 
children today need more discipline and 
less of the other two.” 

Other opinions might be quoted, but 
these two are quite sufficient, for be- 
tween them they have expressed the 
views of practically all who are inter- 
ested in child education. All are agreed 
on interest and self-expression, and 
these two should continue to be placed 
first, providing “interest” does not mean 
a form of temporary entertainment and 
“self-expression,” but an explosive re- 
action to what interest has inspired. 
With worthy and constructive growth 
as their objective they apparently would 
seem sufficient—but, whether realized or 
not, worthy and constructive growth is 
impossible without conscious or uncon- 
scious discipline. For example, a boy’s 
first interest in baseball is created by 


] N the foreword to a course published 


And the Greatest of These is Discipline 


H. W. WILDER 


West Newton, Massachusetts 


seeing others play. But no boy “worth 
his salt” is long willing to watch others; 
he wants to express himself, he wants 
to be “in the game.” With other boys 
he makes his first attempts—and finds 
he cannot pitch a ball straight, he can- 
not catch a ball without fumbling, nor 
can he strike a ball effectively. What 
happens? Does he give it up? He does 
not! He begins throwing, or pitching, 
balls, stones and most anything he can 
lay his hands upon; whether he has a 
bat or a stick of wood he practices bat- 
ting balls, stones or what not, and he 
attempts to catch about everything that 
“comes his way.” For what purpose is 
all this activity? Why, he is simply 
trying to perfect his game, Uncon- 
sciously he is disciplining himself from 
the moment he attempts to perfect his 
efforts. 

Here then is illustrated perhaps the 
greatest principle of all in the growth 
and development of the child. It is not 
alone interest, nor even interest and 
self-expression; it is the perfecting of 
an expression created or stimulated by 
interest—and the process of perfecting 
one’s efforts is possible only through 
practice, and practice is but a form of 
self-discipline. 

Probably no educator today believes 
in old-fashioned discipline with its at- 
tendant threats and penalties for de- 
linquencies—a relic of the days when 
the stifling of interest and self-expres- 
sion seemed a necessary part of the 
training. No wonder the word even 
now sounds cold and repulsive. But, in 
the absence of a better word, every far- 
sighted educator accepts it, for he real- 
izes its value in the growth and devel- 
opment of every child. However, in- 
stead of applying it as a principle by 
itself, discipline is psychically so woven 






into basic training that the child does 
not realize it, and, through the perfect- 
ing of his own efforts, he forms the 
habit of disciplining himself. 

While the true educator will constant- 
ly stimulate all worthy interests and en- 
courage every form of wholesome self- 
expression, he will never lose sight of 
that discipline which comes through 
each perfecting effort, for in the final 
analysis the habit of perfecting results 
in a surer and a more continuous and 
permanent growth than does either in- 
terest or self-expression. No really suc- 
cessful issue was ever achieved without 
discipline, and, best of all, the child un- 
consciously realizes this, and if rightly 
guided will become increasingly inter- 
ested during the process of perfecting 
his own self-expressive attempts. The 
prudent teacher, through helpful sugges- 
tion and guidance, encourages every 
such recognized tendency, for beside the 
greater immediate gains the ultimate re- 
sult is that as self-discipline increases 
the necessity for other forms of disci- 
pline decreases. 

Of course none will deny the impor- 
tance of discipline in all forms of team- 
work, but after all its greatest value 
comes from within, when the individual, 
guided by reason and judgment, tries 
to perfect his own efforts. This, in the 
light of modern psychology, is the high- 
est form of discipline, for it is “self- 
discipline’—and there is abundant evi- 
dence that it begins very early. For 
instance, a little tot becomes interested 
in colored blocks. His first self-expres- 
sive reaction to this interest may be to 
throw them about, but the instant he be- 
gins to throw them at a definite object 
or to a selected place, or to place them 
in a row or pile one squarely above an- 
other, that instant he begins to discipline 
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MUSIC FOR COMMENCEMENT 


INSTRUMENTAL 
SOLOS 


A Popular Commencement Feature 


Piano Solos 
Tango (Albeniz) ............ Godowsky .75 
Flight of the Bumble Bee (Rimsky- 


Roresko@) .............. Rachmaninoff .65 
Melody in Em.............. Gabrilowitsch .60 
Caprice Viennois .................. Kreisler 1.00 
Organ Prelude in Gm (Bach)..Siloti .65 
Soft Shoe Dancer.................. Mowrey .60 


Two Pianos—4 Hands 
Mozart Violin and Piano Sonatinas 
Transcribed by Guy MAIER 


Allegro from Sonatina in Cm............ 75 
Minuet from Sonatina in F.............. By | 
Allegro (Quasi-Carillon) from Sona- 
oe ee 75 
Andante and Minuet from Sonatina 
BE a a 


Violin Solos 


with Piano Accompaniment 


Frasquita. Serenade....Lehar-Kreisler .80 
I ees ieeossinuaicchacencnesoansiiedill Monti .75 
ee Ludlow .60 
In a Chinese Temple............ Clerbois .60 
IE occieriiedaneeienchiccenioieds Vitolin .50 


Violin Solos 
with Orchestra Accompaniment 
Berceuse from “Jocelyn”’........ Godard—D 


I. a sce cciguaieindioationmienicunlibete Raff—C 
0 OS 9S Kreisler—E 
Schoen Rosmarin .................... Kreisler—E 


Bh Cornet Solos 


with Piano Accompaniment 
Sans Souci. Fantasie Caprice.......... 
sstisititagipids cuamieanitiie biel Goldman _ .75 
(A brilliant new number) 
Hazel. Valse Caprice....Del Staigers 1.00 
The Hills of Home............ Fox-Iasilli .60 
My Song of Songs.......... Clay Smith .50 
May Day (Country Dance).............. 
sicnsmablehcameainsiameaetinaaantaiabaenen H. Clarke .50 


Bh Cornet Solos 


with Orchestra Accompaniment 


RO ee iiriniindinetinadintrinning Gounod—E 
Including Thou'rt Like a Flower, 
Rubinstein 
Oe | eee Bohm—D 
Including Serenade, Tosti 
I BS iin cienenitiaiemaies Verdi—C 


My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice.......... 
EE Re ere ee Saint-Saens—C 
For orchestra prices, see col. 3 





CHORUSES 


S.A. 
Brother James’ Air (with descant).. 
She would not dance (Russian)........ 


RE a Te STN AE ee. Whitehead 

Vocal Hornpipe.................:..-. Rowley 
S.S.A. 

A Scottish Croon............ Whitehead 
SS 4j{ eee Ries 
St. » ere Day (Czech)... Kodaly 
eS. Schubert 
I’m owre Young to marry yet (with 

CS eee Shields 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring......Bach 
ren eee Hadley 


The Eagle (Russian)........ Whitehead 
The Flowers of Edinburgh....Finlay 
To be sung on the Water..Schubert 
III << iitai. sched cucianenhpeteniabial Hadley 
The Wedding (Russian)..Whitehead 
Sigh no more........ Vaughan Williams 


S.A.B. 
pc ET Drigo 
The Hills of Home...................... Fox 


S.A.T.B. 
A Song of Hope............ Collingwood 
By the Gate (Russian)......Whittaker 
Camptown Races (Bar. Solo).......... 
ERAT OS SP e Foster-Greaves 
Echoes from de Cotton Fields.......... 
siibatndplataaiecendakemeeicedacentadabie’ Seamans 
The Fils of Picme.................... Fox. 
*Hunting Song (2 Trumpets in Bb 
and Piano) 


Lo 
I will be True (Old English).......... 


a8 re SLES Son Seen Whitehead 

O Gentle Moon.................... Stephen 

*The Four Winds...................... Loar 

|, ES EEE Hadley 

Turn ye to Me (Gaelic)....Collinson 
T.T.B.B. 


And now ’tis Time to go (Peasant 
Cantata) Bac 
A Song of Hope.......... Collingwood 


Ave Verum .................. Cyr de Brant 
Dream Pedlary .................... Candlyn 
- i(i«é‘«t EEE Hadley 
= Saat ae ee ele Schubert 
IE a Le ee eee Richardson 

By + * Gate (Russian )..Moussorgsky 
See urcell 
The Stein. Song (U. of Maine)........ 
-scnchatacanaibacicelanestceboanedialeeseaiid Fenstad 


*Recent publications 
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SIMFONIETTA 
SERIES 
For String Orchestra 


Selected and Transcribed by 
FABIEN SEVITZKY 


Conductor of the People’s Symphony, Boston, Mass. 


Bs. Oh a ek ee J. S. Bach 
b. Chorus from “Prince Igor’. 
Ree Id Ape Leis Borodine 
Score & parts$1.10 Strings @ .15 Piano .25 
II. Flight of the Bumble Bee............. 
a PNA SRC Reo, Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Score & parts $1.40 Strings @ .20 Piano .30 
i Se ne enE SNES. Pogjeff 
b. Norwegian Dance................ Grieg 
Score & parts $1.75 Strings @ .25 Piano .30 
_- ener McCollin 
Score & parts $1.40 Strings @ .20 Piano .40 
Ws PI cccndicociihcncccaiaeedn enya Dubensky 
Score & parts $1.10 Strings @ .15 Piano .40 


VI. a. Russian Folk Song......Traditional 
b. Toreador et Andalouse............ 


ee ee Rubinstein 
Score & parts $2.25 Strings @ .30.Piano .40 
VII. Kamar‘nskava .......................... Glinka 


Score & parts $2.25 Strings @ .30 Piano .50 


ORCHESTRA MusSIC 


Warrior’s March ........................ Borch—B 
Golden Trumpet Overture......Christie—B 
EN a octecncstichinictiivinteninaiii Flint—A 
On the Volga. Overture....Akimenko—A 
Young America .................... Goldman—B 
Cie Se Se... Goldman—B 
Spirit of the Trees.................... Hadley—D 
PN a nicstinivicienckcd Wiegand—A 
Cosi Fan Tutte. Overture........ Mozart—E 
Festival Overture ...................... Taylor—B 


Pomp and Chivalry. Grand Proces- 
sional March .......................- Roberts—C 
Le Tambourin. Old French Dance.... 


FRM AE ON ey a ee. Rameau—C 
Le Bella Zangete...................... Roberto—A 
Toy Soldiers’ March................ Kreisler—D 

Schedule of Prices 

A B C D E 
Small ........ a | BF 105 1.37 
aera 7) 6415 «125 «61 UU 





Follow the crowd to the Carl Fischer-Oxford Exhibit in Room 513-A! 





OXFORD PIANO COURSE 


“The Teacher's Second Manual follows in intelligent 
and splendidly graded succession the ideas in manner 
of presentation, of teaching, according to the Oxford 
Piano Course for class or individual instruction. The 
Manual is in five sections, starting with the Interme- 
diate Grades of Piano Study; the closing chapter re- 
lates to ‘Beginner's Book for Older Pupils’—Plans 


and Outlines. 


“The Teacher's Second Manual serves several pur- 
poses, as a work for the piano teacher, as a text and 





TEACHER'S SECOND MANUAL 


reference book for classes in normal methods, and as 
a general treatise on the modern emphasis in piano 
teaching during the stage covered by this book. The 
three essentials the Oxford Piano Course aims to cover 
are ‘Appreciation’, ‘Understanding’ and ‘Skill’, 
helpfulness and sanely presented ideas have met with 
a most cordial attitude from the teachers of the coun- 
try. This latest volume is now added for their further 
contemplation and approval.” 
March, 1933. 


and its 


The Musical Forecast, 
Price, $2.00 
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Your Dealer, or 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


gece CHICAGO: Kimball Hall 


COOPER NEW 
SQUARE YORK 
252 Tremont Street: BOSTON 
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Conference 
Publications 





Research Council Bulletins 


No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
GUPSTUNINTS cocccccccccccses 15 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music 
Instruction in the Public Schools 
of the United States........ 15 

No. 4—Report on Junior = 
DG §«kweusene 06e5an0eee en 

No. 6—Report on Music in the hag 
Teacher Rural School........ 15 

No. 7—Survey of Tests & Measure- 


ments in Music Education. 15 
No. 8—College Entrance Credits and 
College Courses in Music.... .15 


No. 9—Standards of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the 
Sixth Grade ....cccccccces 15* 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
CD ccntneeedeeeesenesas 

No. 11—The Accrediting of ee 
WEEE. Sctccesactsecesuuce 038 

No. 12—Contests, Competition and 
Festival Meets .........ce0s 15 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Ten- 
dencies in Music Education... .15 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 





Official Committee Reports 


No. 1—1930 Report of the Commit- 
tee on Vocal Affairs......... 15 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music 
Appreciation for the first six 
TED cchécenstcnasntnesde 15 

No. 3—Music for Instrumental En- 
sembles—A Survey. 


OTHER PAMPHLETS 


State and National School Band and 
Orchestra Contests, 1934. 

Study Helps for Developing ‘“Dis- 
Criminating Listening.” (Music 
Appreciation Com.) 

Costs and Economic-Social Values 
of Music Education. Material 
compiled and made available by 
the Commission on Costs and Eco- 
nomic-Social Values in Music Ed- 
ucation. List on request. 





Bulletins are priced at 10c each in 
quantities of 10 or more. 
*Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 
per hundred copies. 





Yearbook 


1914 to 1919 Volumes, each. .$1.50 
(1915 and 1916 out of print) 
1920 to 1928, inclusive, each.. 2.00 
(1921, 1922 and 1923 out of print) 


1929, 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933 by = 
CS: GE ov cnccteccececes 





Music Supervisors Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year; 
subscription also included in active 
membership in the Conference. Is- 
sued in October, December, Febru- 
ary, March and May. 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or check to 


Music Supervisors 


National Conference 
Suite 840 64 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 
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himself. A boy finds a baby-carriage 
wheel; it interests him because it will 
roll. He may express this interest by 
rolling the wheel, but this will not long 
satisfy him; he finds that he can roll 
it straight or to a definite place if he 
tries, and in trying he is disciplining 
himself. Perhaps he finds another 
wheel, and decides to make a scooter. 
A scooter may interest him, and the de- 
sire to have one may prompt him to 
express himself by making one—but 
without adequate discipline in his at- 
tempt he will never ride on that scooter. 

Perhaps we have so long associated 
discipline with obedience, or as a form 
of punishment and chastisement, that we 
have overlooked its importance as an 
element in the gaining of self-mastery 


and the moulding of character. How- 
ever, if we analyze the three words for 
the purpose of knowing their true value 
in the growth and development of the 
child, it would seem that we must recog- 
nize the fact that interest, to be con- 
tinuous, must be a process of growth, 
and in every human endeavor there must 
be the element of discipline or there is 
no growth. And in every self-expres- 
sion that has a definite objective, which 
demands any form or degree of thought 
or skill, there must be also the element 
of discipline. Then our conclusion must 
be that in “interest, self-expression and 
discipline” we have a complete trinity— 
to which, without being profane, may be 
added “and the greatest of these is 
Discipline.” 


Some Facts Regarding Pitch 


DAYTON CLARENCE MILLER, D. Sc. 


Professor of Physics, Case School of Applied Science 
Cleveland, Ohio 


HE designations of musical pitch 
are rather confused because 
pitches have changed, and no 
authoritative standard has been adopt- 
ed. The term, Philharmonic Pitch, is 
particularly uncertain. Presumably this 
refers to the London Philharmonic So- 
ciety Orchestra. This organization 
used a pitch, A = 453, about eighty 
years ago. The standard has been 
higher and lower. At the present time, 
I believe, what may be called the new 
Philharmonic Pitch is being rather gen- 
erally adopted in England in which 
A = 439. 

In 1840 Scheibler, an instrument 
maker, prepared standards of pitch in 
accordance with a congress which was 
held in Vienna. They adopted A = 
440. This pitch has been very generally 
in use in Germany ever since. About 
1858, Koenig, in Paris, made standards 
which were adopted by the French gov- 
ernment, known as the Diapason Nor- 
mal, A = 435. In 1891, the Piano 
Manufacturers Association of America, 
after a lengthy investigation, decided 
to adopt the Diapason Normal, and 
they designated it as International Pitch 
A = 435. This was hardly interna- 
tional, as the Germans did not use it 
and neither did the English. It, how- 
ever, was adopted by the American 
Federation of Musicians as their stand- 
ard. This is the pitch that, in the last 
forty years, has been very generally 
referred to in this country as Low Pitch. 
The United States Government adopt- 
ed this pitch for all government mili- 
tary bands. 

The manufacturers of musical instru- 
ments in this country began very gen- 
erally to sharpen their instruments, 
and during the war the Musicians’ 
Union, under an anti-French influence, 


decided that Union musicians should 
play at the pitch, A = 440. There was 
thus confusion in this country as be- 
tween A = 435 and A = 440, a tend- 
ency to go still higher. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
about 1890, had officially adopted A = 
435. However, they sharpened the 
pitch without acknowledging it. I ac- 
tually tested the pitch of this orchestra 
in 1926 and found they were playing 
to A = 444, 

The instrument makers became dis- 
turbed by the variations, and the 
Music Industries Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, an organ- 
ization which was related to practically 
all musical instrument manufacturers 
and large dealers, organized a commit- 
tee in 1925 to investigate the subject 
and to establish a standard. I acted as 
the scientific adviser to this committee. 
It appeared that A = 440 was the most 
acceptable pitch. This resulted in the 
official adoption by the Music Indus- 
tries Chamber of Commerce, in 1927, 
of the standard, A = 440, which agreed 
with the standard already adopted by 
the Federation of Musicians. We pre- 
pared, here in our laboratory, a group 
of twelve standard tuning forks which 
were distributed to various centers of 
authority for the general establishment 
of this pitch. I do not know whether 
this pitch has received a formal name. 

The present situation, then, is that 
in the United States A = 440; in Ger- 
many it has for many years been A = 
440; in France A = 435; and in Eng- 
land A = 439, I presume the latter 
is the one referred to above as Philhar- 
monic Pitch, 

The best account of the earlier fluc- 
tuations in pitch, which I know, is an 
appendix by A. J. Ellis to the 1895 
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Just Off Press! Order Today! 


JENKINS 
JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 


WITH BAND PARTS 
Arr. by W. D. McCaughey 


The Book to be used Every number suit- 


with or following Be- able for both study 


ginning Instruction and concert use 





With Complete Instrumentation 


@ EASY @® INTERESTING 
Contains fifteen selected original compo- Marches, Waltzes, Serenades, Character- 
sitions, arranged in an easy and progres- istic Numbers, Overtures—everything to 
sive manner. appeal to young musicians. 


@® OVER 100 PLAYING COMBINATIONS POSSIBLE 


From Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, Quintets, Sextets, String Orchestra, Brass Ensemble up 
to the full Orchestra with Band parts, this unique book can be used successfully—making pos- 
sible over 100 effective combinations of instruments. Many unusual combinations can be used 
provided the Piano Solo part is used instead of the Piano Accompaniment, as this special Solo 


part contains the complete melody and harmony. 


Here are just a few: 


SOLOS (With Piano Accomp.) DUETS (With Piano Accomp.) 

Violin-Cornet-Bh Clarinet-Saxophone-F lute-Oboe. Flute and Violins; Flute and Clarinet; Flute and 
Cello and, of course, many other likeable com- 

TRIOS (With Piano Accomp.) binations. 
Three Violins: Two Violins and Cello; Two Vio- QUARTETS (With Piano Accomp.) 
lins and Trumpet; Violin, Clarinet and Cello; Many combinations possible that are popular with 
Flute, Violin and Cello; etc. students. 

PRICE 


Piano Accompaniment, 75c; Piano Solo (Conductor) 75c 
Other Parts 40c each 


Write Today for a Specimen Copy—Violin Part FREE 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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MONTE CARLO 


Ballet Russe 


COMPANY OF 150 »» SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
THE SENSATION OF PARIS, LONDON, NEW YORK 


Return engagement in Chicago by popular demand 
to accommodate thousands turned away before. 


OPENS SATURDAY, APRIL 14th 


With a Special Matinee for Music Supervisors 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 


Write to GSRACE DENTON 1005 Auditorium Bldg. for Special Supervisors Rates 











BETTONEY 
‘SILVA-BET—COLUMBIA MODEL 
and MADELON 


—names that stand for the World’s Best in 
Clarinets, Flutes and Piccolos 


Write for catalog of Silva-Winds and Music for Woodwind 


and Reed Instruments. 


We specialize in woodwind Ensembles. 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Boston, Mass. 
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English edition of Helmholtz’s Sensa- 
tions of Tone. A discussion of pitch in 
the United States up to the year 1900, 
is found in an article by the late Pro- 
fessor Cross in Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Volume XXXV, Number 22, April, 
1900. 


Norte: This article is taken from a letter re- 
ceived from Dr. Miller by Karl W. Gehrkens, 
a member of the Journa’s Editorial Board, in 
response to a request for certain data. Because 
of its interest and value as an authoritative state- 
ment regarding a vital but not too-well understood 
subject, it is passed along to JourNnat readers 
with the permission of Dr. Miller. 





RECORD REVIEWS 


PauL J. WEAVER 





Orchestra 


Mozart’s Overture to the Marriage of 
Figaro and two short movements, 
Gigue and Badinerie, by Corelli, are 
coupled on Columbia 68133-D. Both are 
finely performed and recorded, the Mo- 
zart being played by Bruno Walter and 
the Corelli by Arbos and the Madrid 
Symphony. 

Prokofief’s Ballet Suite Le Pas 
d’Acier (The Age of Steel) is played 
by Coates and the London Symphony on 
Victor 11446 and 11447. There are eight 
sections dealing with the worker-fac- 
tory theme, and with a _ considerable 
amount of thematic repetition from 
section to section, The underlying 
thought is not unlike that of John Alden 
Carpenter in his Skyscrapers; but, nat- 
urally, Prokofieff treats that thought 
with frank modernism and with consid- 
erable Russian fury. The performance 
is a vigorous one, and the recording is 
clean and clear. 


Two pieces of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
colorful music, obviously useful to 
teachers, appear on Victor 11454: The 
Dance of the Tumblers, from The Snow 
Maiden, and The Storm Music, from 
Ivan the Terrible. The storm scene is 
not at all what German or English com- 
posers would write on that subject. 
Both pieces are very well played. 

Two more Sibelius Symphonies, the 
3rd and 7th, have been issued by sub- 
scription, played by Kajanus and the 
London Symphony. Information on re- 
quest. 

Johann Strauss’ Perpetuum Mobile 
and Tschaikowsky’s Mazeppa are cou- 
pled on Columbia 9076-M, played by 
Mengelberg and the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra. The Strauss is a jolly piece 
in rapid march rhythm with constant in- 
terchanging of orchestral coloring. The 
Tschaikowsky is a vivid, rapid dance of 
Cossack type. 

The Waltz from Richard Strauss’ 
Comic opera Intermezzo is played by the 
Vienna Symphony under Alwin on Vic- 
tor 11430. Not much of a waltz; poor 
Strauss and poor comic opera; which 
makes it an interesting chapter in the 
work of a really great composer! 

If you want an easy approach to mod- 
ernistic music, get Columbia G-68141-D, 
which contains Stravinsky's Suite No. 2 
for Small Orchestra, played by Pierne 
and the Colonne Orchestra. It is really 
amusing music, as well as being inter- 
esting. There are four short move- 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


Three Sessions: May 14-June 23 
June 25-Aug. 1 July 23-Sep. 1 


AMONG THE DISTINGUISHED 
FACULTY OF 125 TEACHERS: 


Piano: Rudolph Ganz . . . Glenn Dil- 
lard Gunn... Alexander Raab... 


Music Theory: Arthur O. Andersen 
. Gustav Dunkelberger 


Dalcroze Eurythmics: Paul Boepple 

Dramatic Art and Expression: Wal- 
ton Pyre 

School of the Opera: Frank St. Leger 

Teachers’ Training Courses: Julia Lois 
Caruthers 


Public School Music: Nellie Johnston 
Moench . . . Franklin Madsen 


Class Piano Instruction — Curtis 
Course: Helen Curtis 








WRITE FOR SUMMER 
MASTER SCHOOL 
CATALOGUE 














WHILE AT THE 
CONVENTION 


Silvio Scionti PLAN FOR Gunn, Mr. Raab, Mr. Fischel, Miss 
Voice: Herbert Witherspoon . . . Caruthers, Miss Curtis, Mr. Madsen 
Nelli Gardini . V i 
- , cong Soe oe Sven MUSIC STUDY THIS Conducting and Score Reading 
Mabel Sharp Herdien SUMMER AT Mr. Ganz 
bea — re - Aon Pieced Courses lead to Degrees and Certifi- 
iolincello: Daniel Saidenberg THE cates: Bachelor of Music, Master of 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL COLLEGE 


RUDOLPH GANZ 
President 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


76 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, 


Train at the School where most Professionals Study 


COURSES IN 


Repertoire-Interpretation 


Mr. Ganz, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. 
Gunn, Mr. Raab, Mr. Sametini, 
Mr. Scionti. 


Teachers’ Training 
Mr. Ganz, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. 


Music, Bachelor and Master of Music 
Education, Bachelor and Master of 
Drama, Teacher's Certificate in Public 
School Music, Public School Orches- 
tra Leader’s and Bandmaster’s Certifi- 
cate. 


(Accredited under authority State of 
Illinois) 


Chicago Musical College is an 
Institutional Member of the National 
Association of Schools of Music 


ILLINOIS 




















The Eminent Bandmaster 
ARTHUR 


PRYOR 


Ithaca ‘Giles 
July 2 - Aug. 10 


IGH School Students—Members of 
Bands and Orchestras, now have the 
opportunity of six weeks inexpensive vaca- 
tion with Arthur Pryor and his assistants. 
N. B. Pryor will also take charge of the Band in Sep- 
tember. 


All the features of camp! 

All the comforts of home! 
Daily Band, Orchestra and Chorus rehearsals 
under Pryor, Beeler, Coad, McHenry and Lyon. 


Two private lessons a week. Concerts, Re- 
citals, Supervised Recreation, Sports and Games 
—Theory and Harmony Classes. 








Write for particulars to 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Director 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


A Practical and Profitable Summer in “THE HEART OF THE 
FINGER LAKES” 
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A Better Position 


You can get it 
eee 


Hundreds of teachers will earn two hundred 
dollars or more this summer. SO CAN YOU. 
Hundreds of others will secure a better position 
and a larger salary for next year. YOU CAN BE 
ONE OF THEM. Complete information and 
helpful suggestions will be mailed on receipt of a 
three cent stamp. Good positions are available now 
in every state. They will soon be filled. 


Continental Teachers AgencyIne. 
1850 Downing St. 
Covers the ENTIRE United States 


Denver, Colo. 


School Officials! You may wire us your vacan- 
cies at our expense, if speed is urgent. You will 
receive complete, free confidential reports by air 


mail within 36 hours. 
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Reviewers Recommend 


KEEP ON SINGING 


For Assembly Sings and 
Glee Clubs 


"Altogether a very unusual collection, 
and we predict for it a hearty recep- 
tion."—Karl W. Gehrkens in "School 
Music.” 





Price 95 cents 


"In addition to a high level of worth and modest technical 
demands, much that is new and fresh in collections of this 
kind will be found. The book deserves wide use."—Will 


Earhart in “Music Supervisors Journal." 


On oirect From PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC CORP. New York cry 














The CONGDON MUSIC READERS 


ONE—the Primer: very first lessons in music reading 7 7! songs x simple + 
musical y not too methodical y never mechanical. 
Grades |-3 64 pages 

TWO: in lively step with the Primer y 65 songs that sing the 
childrens’ language. 


Grades 2-3 





20c, mailing 4c 





64 pages 20c, mailing 4c 


THREE—the Enlarged Edition: absorbing moments 
along the reading way y introducing divided beat y over 200 exquisite songs. 
Grades 4-6 186 pages (cloth) 60c, mailing 10c 

FOUR—for Early Two-part Sight Sing- 
ing: a happy experience throughout y leaves nothing to be desired except 


xr 7 (see Five) 
Grades 4-6 








128 pages 36c, mailing 8c 





FIVE: three-part arrange- 
ments of singular beauty attuned to the feeling of children. 
Grades 6-8 190 pages (cloth) 60c, mailing 10c 


C. H. CONGDON »* 518 West 26 » New York 


Sherwond Dusic Schoo! 


FINE ARTS BUILDING 


410 South Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 

















SECOND WORLD’S FAIR SUMMER SESSION 


Courses for Supervisors, Bandmasters and Orchestra Conductors, in two-week 
units, from May 28 to September 15, toward the Bachelor's Degree. Register 
at beginning of any two-week period, for any desired period of attendance. 
Reduced tuition rates. Deferred payment of tuition. Visit the School while 
attending the Conference, or write for catalog, mentioning this magazine. 
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ments, in the dance-form manner of the 
classic composers of suites; each is in 
its typical dance rhythm, but each is 
modern in its idiom. For instance, the 
waltz goes plodding along, ump-ta-da 
ump-ta-da, I-V-V-I, with a tinkley 
grind-organ tune that doesn’t seem to 
pay much attention to the basic chords, 
and with certain halting measures which 
are for all the world like rusty spots 
where the grind-organ almost gets 
stuck, 


Organ 


Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
is played by Edouard Mignan on the or- 
gan of the Church of St. Nicolas des 
Champs, Paris, and recorded on Colum- 
bia 68145-D. Mignan takes liberties 
with the rhythm of the Toccata, break- 
ing its flow at several points. The echo 
in the church blurs the effect rather 
badly at times; for instance, the open- 
ing unison on A with a mordent sounds 
as though it were being given a double- 
mordent treatment; but, at that, the 
echo in this record is not so bad as in 
the other recorded organ version of this 
music, played by Sittard in St. Michael’s 
Church in Hamburg. Even with its de- 
fects, this record is preferable to the 
piano — and what-not — rearrangements 
of this great music, several of which 
have been recorded. 


Chamber Music 


Beethoven’s Septet in E flat major, 
Opus 20, appears as Columbia set 180. 
The performance is by the Lener Quar- 
tet with I. Hartman, cello, C. Hobday, 
bass, E. W. Hinchcliffe, bassoon, and 
Aubrey Brain, French horn. The issu- 
ing of this fine set is a real service to 
music lovers and students, for the work 
is seldom to be heard. It comes a lit- 
tle later than the Opus 18 quartets, but 
has many of their characteristics and 
belongs definitely to the composer’s first 
period. It contains both a Minuet and a 
Scherzo; the Minuet is well. known 
through transcriptions, which rarely 
give credit to its source. Beethoven 
makes his seven instruments into two 
choirs: violin-viola-cello and _ clarinet- 
horn-bassoon, with each of which the 
string bass makes a quartet; the con- 
trasting and blending of tonal possi- 
bilities makes this a fascinating work 
for study. 

Brahms’ Sonata in F minor, Ojus 
120 Number 1, is played by Lionel 
Tertis, violist, and MHarriet Cohen, 
pianist, in Columbia set 183. This is 
one of the two sonatas written origin- 
ally for clarinet; Brahms’ version for 
viola changes the original in many de- 
tails, clearly showing his _ intimate 
knowledge of the differences between 
and the individual characteristics of the 
two instruments in their solo capacities. 
The two sterling British artists give a 
performance which is not quite brilliant 
but which is thoroughly alive and de- 
cidedly musicianly. 


Opera 


One of the very best opera record- 
ings ever issued is Victor set M-152, 
Verdi's Othello. The performance is 
conducted by Sabajno, with La Scala 
artists, chorus and orchestra. One of 
Verdi’s last two works, it is character- 
ized by a dramatic intensity quite dif- 
ferent from the usual run of Italian 
opera; the music is unmistakably 
Italian, but the influence of Wagner is 
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definitely to be seen from the stand- 
point of dramatic fitness. In the re- 
cordings, Granforte’s Iago is really 
splendid; he has a fine voice, and shows 
forcefulness and skill in singing a role 
which contains many types of emotional 
expression. Maria Carbone as Desde- 
mona and Frisati as Othello are both 
fine; their best work together is in the 
final death scene; Carbone’s singing of 
the Willow Song and the Prayer are 
especially good. All of the other 
principals are quite adequate, and the 
chorus and orchestra are effective 
throughout. 


Gregorian Chant 

By far the best available recordings 
of Gregorian Chant have recently been 
issued by Victor in set M-177: The 
Requiem Mass (Missa pro defunctis) 
according to the Solesmes edition, sung 
by the choir of the Pius X School of 
Liturgical Music College of the Sacred 
Heart; the conductor is Julia Sampson; 
the organist, Achille Bragus; the Cele- 
brant’s chants are intoned by Rev. V. C. 
Donovan, O. P. The singing and inter- 
pretation are distinctly superior, and 
could well be used in many schools as 
a model of excellence. These examples 
of the first great musical style range 
from simple syllabic chants (one note 
to the syllable) through the neumitic 
variety (several notes to the syllable) to 
the melismatic type (very florid). The 
modes used are the Ist, 2nd, 4th, 6th, 
7th, 8th and the Ferial Tone. 


Piano 


Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in C minor 
is excellently played by Marcel Maas, 
and is almost perfectly recorded by Co- 
lumbia on 68131 and 2-D. The second 
record also contains the Fugue from the 
E minor Toccata and Fugue, equally 
well done. 

A new subscription album contains 
three of the great Beethoven Piano 
Sonatas, gorgeously played by Schnabel. 
One is taken from each of the three 
“periods,” which makes the set particu- 
larly valuable for teaching purposes. In- 
formation on request! 

A very fine addition to the Chopin 
library is Victor album M-189, contain- 
ing the four Scherzi (B minor opus 20, 
B flat minor Opus 31, C sharp minor 
opus 39 and E major opus 54), Ar- 
thur Rubinstein plays them brilliantly 
and with really fine style; his superla- 
tive technique and superlative musical 
intelligence meet every demand of these 
four great pieces. The recording is par- 
ticularly fine. 

Ignaz Friedman plays, and plays very 
well, indeed, on Columbia 2103-M, two of 
Mendeissohn’s Songs Without Words: 
Lost Illusions (F sharp minor, Opus 67 
No. 2) and Sadness of Soul (F major, 
Opus 53 No. 4). The recording is su- 
perior. 

The great Spanish pianist José Iturbi 
has made his first recording, released on 
Victor 11593 and 11594. With exquisite 
delicacy and niceness of nuance he plays 
the Mozart Sonata in A major. This is 
one of the finest piano recordings avail- 
able. 

An admirable set of three 10-inch rec- 
ords for Rhythmic Activity has been is- 
sued by Victor, numbers 24525-24527. 
Each record contains six short pieces in 
contrasting rhythm, really good music 
of the type which should have frequent 
re-hearings. Olga Mendoza plays the 
pieces effectively; and one is glad that 
the piano was chosen for the set, be- 
cause of its suitability for rhythmic 
work. 
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While at the Conference be sure to see 


the E.M.B. EXHIBIT—Rooms 505A-507A 
The largest and most complete Exhibit of its kind—a panorama of 
the outstanding school music publications of leading publishers— 
all laid out before your eyes. 
A Valuable Gift For You 


As soon as you have registered, show registration card at our Booth 
which will entitle you to an exquisite red suede covered CONFERENCE 
NOTE BOOK (with pencil attached). You'll find a great need for 


it beginning with the first Conference Session. 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, Inc. 


434 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 





























“AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
CHICAGO OF MUSIC 48th SEASON 


Offers Accredited Courses in piano, vocal, violin, 
Public School Music, organ and all other branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 
Certificates and degrees. For free catalog write to 


J. R. HATTSTAEDT 


Manager 
300 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 




















When writing to advertisers, please mention THE Music Supervisors JoURNAL 


McDONOUGH-CHEVE METHOD of SIGHT SINGING 


Used in High Schools, Normal Schools, Summer Schools, Colleges, 
Universities and by Private Teachers in 28 States. 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY yaw st, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 
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STEADY HUM of opera pre- 
miers threatens to drown out the 
depression chorus these days. No 

sooner are we set agog by Merry Mount 
(Howard Hanson, Richard Stokes) than 
is heard the call to Helen Retires (John 
Erskine, George Antheil). 

But capping the sheaf—really topping 
the lot, as they say in certain circles 
in dear old England—comes a new 
Russian effort by Tcherepnin (son of 
Tcherepnin) and Andreieft. The title is 
no less—and no more—than OI/-O] (say 
it with listerine). Reviewers spoke 
kindly of it, but with reservations, upon 
its initial performance in this land of 
the free, which took place in New York 
early in February. 


“PADEREWSKI, MUSICIAN AND STATES- 
MAN,” by Rom Landau, himself a Pole 


and biographer of another compatriot, 
Pilsudski, is fresh from the press to 
this desk. Time allows but a hasty scan- 
ning of its some three hundred pages, 
but it is obviously written with sym- 
pathy for and admiration of (in spite of 
a sincere aim to be impersonal) its il- 
lustrious subject. World figure for nearly 
half a century, Paderewski is already 
almost legendary, though still very much 
alive and able to draw capacity houses 
wherever he appears. And of how many 
can as much be said, at three score and 
thirteen? 


+ tf 


A NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPH tells of the 
discovery of an enormous pearl, said to 
rival in size and beauty the finest of its 
kind ever found, except for one thing— 
a tiny worm has penetrated its heart, 
rendering it worthless. 

There are a number of things to think 
about in that little story. Unblemished, 
the pearl would have been treasured as 
a rare and costly jewel. Yet so humble 
and seemingly insignificant a creature as 
a worm could rob it of its precious 
quality. Of course, for that matter, the 
lowly oyster gave it birth. 

Men seek for pearls at peril of their 
lives; who knows where they may be 
found, or by what slight circumstance 
they may be missed? And what a 
tragedy to find the most beautiful gem 
of all rotten at the core—how thin the 
line ’twixt Good and No Good! 


+ f 


IN HIS RADIO PLEA on behalf of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, given in con- 
junction with their regular Sunday 
broadcast on March fourth, 


men in the country, said with evident 
sincerity that he had been a patron of 
the Symphony for some twenty years— 
not as part of a social routine. but be- 
cause he loves good music. Which, all 
in all, is an excellent reason. 


+ ft 


Epwarp Excar is no more. But 
wherever this English composer’s works 
are played or sung, he will continue to 
live. To those who knew him only 
through his music, there has been no 
change. 

Looking out on a wintry landscape, 
one recalls the loveliness of Elgar’s The 
Snow, in which his musical setting 
matches the charm of Alice Elgar’s 
words: 


“O snow, which sinks so light, 
Brown earth is hid from sight, 
O soul, be thou as white, 

Be thou as white, as snow. . 


¢ 


LAMENT AS WE MAY the many unsav- 
ory aspects of modern living, there are 
yet not a few signs of the essential de- 
cency of mankind for which to be 
thankful. Thinking now of Will Rog- 
ers, whose screen divertissements, clean 
and homely as they are, pack the house 
wherever shown. The masses who rush 
to view the latest sex drama are 
equalled if not overtopped by those who 
hasten to witness such wholesome antics 
as those of our jokester-philosopher 
friend Will. 

Again, at the present moment, “Little 
Women” (of all things in an age of 
super-super-sophistication) is filling pic- 
ture theatres to the brim, with waiting 
lines halfway down the block. View- 
ing the scene from this one angle alone, 
one cannot help feeling that the balance 
is ever and increasingly on the right 


side. 
¢ ¢ 


Life says “it is a fact that singing is 
extremely beneficial in certain cases of 
deafness. And vice-versa.” 


+ f 


HAVE YOU A SPRING COLD? Here is a 
remedy which was offered over the air, 
according to Literary Digest: “To cure 
your cold, put a little menthol in your 
nose and then rub it on your chest.” 
Must have been meant for Jimmy 
Durante, or possibly Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac? 


” 


THE TERM “TORCH SINGER” has come 
and practically gone, and yet this de- 
partment must confess ignorance as to 
what it really means. Some say that 
“torch” refers to the effect upon the 
listener, who is made to “see red”, or 
because it “burns him up.” (Supervisors 
will have to go to the vernacular to 
understand these rude allusions.) That 
explanation scarcely satisfies the enquir- 
ing mind, however. One remained still 
in the dark until the Voice from the 
Other Room called out, “What is all 
this talk about ‘torch’ songs—you mean 
torch-er songs, don’t you?” Which set- 
tled the matter rather nicely, after all, 
so far as the Gossiper is concerned. 


¢ ¢ 

The Musician has lately been pre- 
senting a series of silhouettes in words 
by P. K. Thomajan. The latest is of 
that well-loved Metropolitan Opera star, 
Lucrezia Bori. Upon her, word-spinner 
Thomajan cannot lavish enough praise, 
even though his showers of glittering 
adjectives and dazzling similes fairly 
make the reader gasp. 

Scintillating senorita, fastidious per- 
fectionist, of colorful auras and arias, 
Jewel-of-the-Eye of the Diamond 
Horseshoe, Joan of Arc of opera, Bori 
the Magnificent—these are but a hand- 
ful of posies plucked at random from 
his glowing bouquet. Or, shall we say, 
a few beams from his Aurora Bori-alis? 


¢ f 


THIS IS THE ANNIVERSARY month of 
the once hysterical now historical Bank 
Holiday. But why bring that up? 


THAT SO-CALLED impregnable Indiana 
jail, manned by a woman sheriff, if 
one may say it so, lately yielded up its 
star prisoner in the most disgraceful 
break known to criminal history. Dil- 
linger, prima donna badman, disarmed 
(with suspicious ease, be it said) the 
entire guard about him and was on his 
way in record time, A hand-made pis- 
tol of wood did the trick. Where there’s 
a Dillinger there’s a derringer, eh, 
Holmes? And no dilly-dallying, either. 


a 

JosepH H. Brewer, Jr., thirty-five 
year-old president of Olivet College, 
gave voice to a few more or less ad- 
vanced thoughts upon the subject of 
education in his address made during 
the Founder’s Day program which cele- 
brated the ninetieth anniversary of that 

college. 
There is to be a changed educational 
policy at Olivet. Of the announced ideas 
involved in that change, there 





Mayor LaGuardia of New 
York City had occasion to say 
a good word for music in the 
schools. Strongly in favor of 
a “musical democracy” where 
there shall be plenty of the 
best music made by the people 
for the people, the Mayor 
credits the schools with con- 
tributing notably toward that 
highly desirable end. Inciden- 
tally, Mayor LaGuardia, whose 
colorful career has made him 
one of the most talked-about 





For Sale 


I looked at empty houses as I walked; 
They stood so helpless, waiting all alone. 
Where are the folk, I thought, who built with hope 
These now deserted walls that once were homes? 


The doors and windows stared in mute appeal; 
No glint of light, no sound, no life within. 
Will laughter, love and song come here again? 
The solemn houses gave me no reply. 


is space here to set down but 
one. According to President 
Brewer, there are four basic 
misconceptions which lie at the 
root of what is wrong with 
education, the fourth named 
being the one with which these 
comments are concerned, viz., 
“The mistaken idea that edu- 
cation is a process of teaching 
rather than one of learning”. 
“It must be made constantly 
clear,” says President Brewer, 
“that the function of the whole 
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Willard Rhodes cordially invites you 


to a complimentary performance of 


HANSEL and GRETEL 


HUMPERDINCK’S FAIRY OPERA 


Chicago Woman's Club Theater 


72 East Eleventh St. (Two blocks from the Stevens) 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
April Tenth at Four-thirty P. M. 
Secure tickets at our headquarters on 


the exhibit floor of the Stevens Hotel 
(Room 512A). 


This is one of a series of children’s 
concerts being booked in the Public 
Schools for the season 1934-35. 










For further information write 


* WILLARD RHODES 


721 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 


Reproduced from Opera Guyed by Newman Levy, by permission of and 
special arrangement with Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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It Pays to Start Right! - 
E E 
Buy a standard flute at the outset! s s 
Avoid expensive trade-ins! 
a should aid, not handicap, A New Type of High S ch ° ol 
Honest workmanship counts! Operetta 
Correct scale is important! Get your approval copy at the Convention and 
The best is always cheapest in the end! Our catalog of Operettas, Plays, 
Haynes flutes are known and used the : : 
wend eta Songs, Drills and Entertainments 
2 13 ! 
WHY?—They are A-1 instruments The bMesss That Helps” | 
Catalog sent upon request. ; 
Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc. 
WM. S. HAYNES CO. ° me par , | 
108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. FRANKLIN, OHIO - DENVER, COLO. 
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THE STEVENS 
Conference Headquarters —April 8-13 
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Room with Double Bed 
for One Person: 

$3.00, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00. 





8000 Outside Rooms 





RATES 


Room with Double Bed 
for Two Persons: 

$4.50, $5.00, $6.00, $7.00, 
$8.00, $9.00, 


THE STEVENS 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD, ith to 8th STREETS 


$10.00. 





Twin Beds for Two Per- 


sons: 
$6.00, $7.00, $8.00, $9.00, 
$10.00, $15.00. 





CHICAGO 
3000 Private Baths 








John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective 
designs and make titles by 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange music, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 





We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 


college and fraternal song books 
— 








The Gladness of Nature—Words by W. 
Cc. Bryant, Music by R. H. Merriam. 
Arr. for Mixed Voices S.A.T.B. Key 
of Bb. Octavo lic. 

Jack Frost—Words by Hannah F. 
Gould. Music by R. H. MERRIAM. 
Unison song. Key of G. Piano with 
words (sheet size) 50c. 

Old Glory Goes By—March and Pa- 
geant Song. Words and Music by R. 
H. MERRIAM. Piano with words 
50c. Band 60c. Orch. $1.00. All in 
one key Eb (Ab). 

Ask to see above at principal music 

dealers, Chicago, April 8-13. 
JOSEPH T. DUNHAM & CO. 








Chatham, N. J 








When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Mustc Supervisors JouRNAL 























LA SALLE HOTEL 


Cordially invites you to make 
it your home while in Chicago 


Write for special rates 
James Louis Smith, Manager 











Just off the press —, 
Forty STEPHEN FOSTER sones 


Are you taking part in the country-wide re- 
vival of interest in the truly great folk music 
of Stephen Collins Foster? 

This book offers the opportunity to do so at 
very little expenditure. Elmer G. Sulzer of 
the University of Kentucky has compiled and 
arranged this book for maximum utility. 
Forty of Foster’s greatest songs are presented 
in four-part settings which are adaptable for 
any choral group. The compiler and editors 
have followed with extreme care Foster’s orig- 
inal melodies and the spirit of his arrange- 
ments. Colorful piano accompaniments are 
provided where their use is desirable. 

A brief but comprehensive biography of the 
composer is included which supplies interest- 
ing and authentic information about his songs 
as well as important events in his life. 


Price, 50 cents a copy, postpaid. 


For further information write to us or 
see us at the Conference—Room 528A 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
436 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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college is learning, that that is its raison 
d’etre, that all who are there are there 
for that purpose. The responsibility for 
getting an education must be placed 
squarely upon the student’s shoulders. 
It must be made clear to him that it is 
nobody’s duty in the college to teach 
anyone anything; that if he has come 
there, he has come to learn. .. . Of 
course, the college must inevitably stand 
to some extent in loco parentis to its 
students, but it, of all institutions, should 
be an example of enlightened modern- 
ity, not blindly and blindingly authori- 
tarian in its attitude.” 

Does Professor Brewer recall the old 
saw, “You can lead a horse to water, 
etc., etc.,”? That has been as true of 
the fountain of knowledge as of the 
proffered trough from which old 
Dobbin refused to quaff a drop. But, 
worst of all, how this thing will inter- 
fere with football—My, My! 


+ 


BosTON’S BLUEST BLOOD succumbs to 
Hollywood. John Cabot Lodge is lead- 
ing man, we are told, with Marlene 
Dietrich in her latest picture. Mingled 
with the murmer of the sweet vernal 
breezes is heard a muffled rustling as of 
Pilgrim fathers turning dizzily in their 


graves. 
¢ t 


A FAVORITE COLUMNIST calls attention 
to a new sign displayed in the side en- 
trance of his local city hall which, he 
says, “tells the entire story of this hec- 
tic age. In the Hooverian era prosperi- 
ty was just around the corner. But 
after the first year of the New Deal 
this sign was erected and it says, “Tax 
Collector Around Corner.’ ” 

Yes, F. D. R. has well remembered 
the forgotten man—at tax time. Wasn’t 
it Caesar who did well to look to his 
Ides of March? 

* 


In-and-About Chicago Music Supervisors 
Club held its last meeting prior to the biennial 
convention on Saturday, March 17, at the 
Woman’s University Club. This organization 
has made a substantial contribution to the 
“Conference merger” in which practically all 
school music groups in the Chicago area have 
pooled their forces and activities, through the 
medium of the 1934 Convention Committee. 
By holding its annual festival as part of the 
Conference program, the Club is able to direct 
its full strength this season toward the one 
major objective. Preparations for the ele- 
mentary and high school festival concerts, co- 
6peration in the membership campaign and 
other pre-Conference activities are keeping the 
“TIn-and-About” forces very active. In addi- 
tion, the group is planning a reception and tea 
for. visiting officers and members of similar 
organizations, Sunday Afternoon, April 8, at 
the Stevens Hotel. 


Classroom clinics were held in three Long 
Island (N. Y.) cities, February 5-7, under the 
direction of Russell Carter, State Director of 
Music, with the coéperation of the superinten- 
dents of schools on Long Island. These clinics 
were held at Oyster Bay, Freeport, Bayshore 
and Riverhead, and music teachers from nearby 
towns were invited to attend. The mornings 
were spent in classroom clinics, with various 
teaching problems demonstrated and taught in 
the classes. After luncheon meetings, the after- 
noons were spent analyzing and discussing 
problems of the various teachers. Each city re- 
quested that these clinics be annual affairs. 


In-and-About Indianapolis School Music 
Club, newly organized the past fall, held its 
second meeting February 3. Nearly 200 teach- 
ers of music from all sections of Indiana have 
expressed their desire for membership. Meet- 
ings are being held four times during the school 
year. The purpose of the club is three-fold: 
(1) The promotion of music through the vari- 
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ous media of the school, home, community, 
higher educational institutions, broadcast pro- 
grams, and social groups. (2) The promotion 
of mutual helpfulness and good fellowship. (3) 
The codperation with all similar school music 
clubs in the state, and the North Central Con- 
ference and Music Supervisors National Con- 
ference. . . . Officers: President Ralph W. 
Wright, Director of Music, Indianapolis; Vice- 
President: Ada Bicking, head public school 
music department, Arthur Jordan Conservatory 
of Music; Secretary-Treasurer, Will H. Bryant, 


Terre Haute. . . . Committees: Program 
—Claude E. Palmer, Muncie; Lulu Kanagy, 
Indianapolis. Arrangements — Maude Del- 


bridge, Elizabeth Kaltz Cochran, Indianapolis. 
Hospitality—Joseph Gremelspacher, Crawfords- 
ville; Harold Winslow, Indianapolis; Ruth 
B. Hill, Anderson; Martin Schultz, Shelby- 
ville. Festival—Edward B. Birge, Blooming- 
ton; Lowell M. Tilson, Terre Haute; Lorle 
Krull, Indianapolis; May Dorsey, Newcastle; 
William F. Wise, Indianapolis ; Olive Grimsley, 
Bluffton; Carolyn Townsend, Martinsville. 
Radio—Hazel Kelso, Martinsville; Isabelle 
Mossman, Indianapolis ; Inez Nixon, Frankfort. 
Publicity—Lenora Coffin, Indianapolis. Con- 
ference Affairs—Helen Hollingsworth, Indian- 
apolis. 
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cities or towns in 34 counties. In one 
county the children came a distance of 
more than 100 miles to take part in 
the festival. The success of the 1933 
Music Week in advancing music in the 
various communities as a wholesome 
form of recreation has resulted in the 
choice of the following slogan for the 
1934 observance: “A More Fruitful Use 
of Leisure Through Music.” 


Male Chorus Progress 


Not even the acute results of the de- 
pression prevented a continuance of the 
stimulus to “more and better glee clubs” 
provided by the Associated Glee Clubs 
of America. That federation of the 
male choruses of the country staged a 
number of important massed concerts 
during this period, including the follow- 
ing: A program by 350 singers from 
eight clubs of the Hudson Valley at 
Newburg, New York; the sixth annual 
state “sing” at Grand Rapids by 418 
singers of the Michigan Male Chorus 
Association, in conjunction with the 
North Central Music Supervisors Con- 
ference; the annual contest and concert 
of the New England Federation, with 
700 men in the massed chorus; the tenth 
festival of the American Union of 
Swedish Singers, with a chorus of 800, 
at Chicago; a program of the New Eng- 
land Federation before the Rotary In- 
ternational convention in Boston, and 
the first get-together of the Allied Male 
Choruses of eastern Pennsylvania at 
Stroudsburg. 

General financial and political condi- 
tions made impossible of realization the 
plans of the Intercollegiate Musical 
Council for an intercollegiate and inter- 
national student festival at Chicago 
during A Century of Progress. How- 
ever, the regular contest activities of 
the American clubs were carried on 
during the season, culminating in the 
national competition at St. Louis, in 
which the winner was the glee club of 
Pomona College in California, the mem- 
bers of which had traveled three days 
and two nights in a day coach in order 
to be present. This final contest was 
prefaced by ten sectional meets in which 
150 colleges participated, with a total 
of approximately 4,500 singers. At the 
present moment the plans for a national 
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contest for 1934 are in abeyance, but 
the sectional meets will continue as 
usual. 

A feeder for this college movement 
and a stimulus to better singing in the 
boys’ preparatory schools is the present 
system of joint festivals by their glee 
clubs, as instanced particularly by the 
successful festivals of the New England 
schools. The policy is to encourage 
these festivals among the schools if they 
prove to be more efficacious than the 
contest movement, which was the initial 
impetus to better singing among the 
private schools for boys. 


Women’s Chorus Activities 


Leaders in the development of a simi- 
lar movement among women’s groups 
are the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, with its stimulus toward 
the formation of Mother-Singers Chor- 
uses among the local P. T. A. groups; 
and the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, with its campaign not only for 
better informal singing at club meet- 
ings but for the development of club 
chorals. The Federation also stimu- 
lated club singing by state choral con- 
tests. 

An example of a kindred activity 
among colored groups, but covering 
mixed choruses, is the annual church 
choir contest conducted by the Manual 
Training School at Bordentown, N. J. 
A similar accomplishment of this sort 
is the third annual choral contest by 
church choirs and high school choruses 
under the auspices of the Fiske Univer- 
sity Music School at Nashville, Tenn. 


Adult Music Training 


State organizations are now giving 
attention to the matter of providing 
musical training for adults, for their 
own enjoyment or in connection with 
emergency relief work. For instance, 
the State Extension Department of 
Massachusetts has arranged for an 
adult class, under the direction of Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, on the subject of “The 
Art of Enjoying Music.” Relief funds 
are being used by the New York State 
Committee for the purpose of training 
unemployed musicians in the directing 
of group piano classes which are in part 
to be composed of adults. In Montana, 
the plan is to use unemployed music 
teachers in nursery schools for children 
whose mothers are working under re- 
employment plans. It is also planned 
in that state to have musical activity 
during the noon hour at sewing rooms 
and other places where people are work- 
ing on relief projects. 

Although financial conditions have 
cut down the amounts of money avail- 
able for carrying on musical activities 
among industrial and commercial em- 
ployees, the music in industry move- 
ment still continues, largely upon the 
initiative of the employees themselves, 
and their active interest in music pro- 
jects already started. 

Christmas Caroling 

Christmas caroling by groups of 
“waits” continued in many towns, to- 
gether with ambitious allied programs 
in some cities. An example of the lat- 
ter was the sixteenth Christmas festival 


at Flint, Michigan, which was a com- 
posite affair with the general title of 
“A Yuletide Festival of Song.” In 
Louisville there was a central carol pro- 
gram around a municipal tree which 
was broadcast to the citizens in their 
homes. 

A state-wide promotion of Christmas 
music activities for 1933 was planned 
by the California Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs under the auspices of its 
music committee. 

Helping Agencies 

The National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City, and the Music Depart- 
ment of the National Recreation As- 
sociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, continue to be the two 
agencies that through correspondence 
offer aid to all inquirers. In addition 
to this the Recreation Association offers 
the service of an organizer* on a cost 
basis. A recent announcement states 
that the Association is prepared to aid 
in the planning and administration of 
the various kinds of musical activities 
in communities, recreation centers, 
playgrounds, schools, homes, churches, 
clubs, and wherever else people may 
sing, play, or listen for the love of it. 
His aid can be given through demon- 
strations, institutes, conferences, and 
lectures or addresses, and also through 
surveys of the musical activities and 
resources already existing in the com- 
munity. 


*Mr. A. D. Zanzig, who is in charge of this 
work, is chairman of the M.S.N.C. Committee 
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HE Committee on Music Education Achieve- 
ments Exhibits this year is attempting to assem- 
ble material to exemplify a few phases of the 
music program only, namely: (a) creative work; (b) 
courses of study; (c) music rooms and music equip- 45. Return of Material: At the close of the Conference the 
material will be returned collect if marked (return) with 


Peter W. Dykema has arranged to borrow from name and address on back. 


Music Education Achievements Exhibits 


4. Legend: On each composition will appear the name, age, 
and grade of pupil. (If the music is a group product this 
will be indicated.) If the music has been copied this too 
will be stated. Of greatest importance is a statement of 


procedure. 


on School Music in Community Life. 





the library of Teachers College, Columbia University, 6. Important. Please send the following form as soon as 


courses of study assembled from all parts of the 
country. 

Joseph E. Maddy, in connection with a study for 
the Research Council, is assembling blue prints, pic- 
tures, diagrams, and descriptive material concerning 
ideal music rooms, equipment, instrument rooms, 
music cases and mechanical aids that contribute to an 
ideal situation for music activities. 

We are attempting to assemble some excellent ex- 
amples of original composition by children in the 
grades, junior and senior high schools. All super- 
visors and music teachers who are doing this type 
of study are urgently solicited to send generously 
samples of the work. A suitable space will be re- 
served in the Stevens Hotel for the display of the 
material. 

1. Send Material to Fowler Smith, Conference Headquarters, 

64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 

. Date: Material should be delivered to Conference Head- 

quarters by April 1, 1934. 


3. Mounting: Material will be mounted on card board 22”x 
28”, preferably grey. On the back of each mounting the 


Nm 


possible to Fowler Smith, 11526 Linwood Avenue, De- 
troit, Michigan. 
To Fowler Smith 


11526 Linwood Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan 


I am sending the following material to you care of Confer- 
ence Headquarters, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois: 


Number ef mounts ................................ 

Number from grade school .............................-.- 
Number from junior high ................................ 
Number from senior high ................................ 


Other material not suitable for mounting.......... 











Ocececcecccccccccoccsccecccesscecccccceces 





Please return collect ...............22..-00+0 


I CIID ca ssticescsiceutiicubie 





Signed 
Address 











é name of sender, school and city will be marked. 
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Price 95¢ per can 
By Mail 35¢ 
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MICRO "CLASSIC’ 
SAX AND BANJO STRAPS 10 WEST 19th STREET LEADER BATONS 
New York, N. Y. 
om 
Unlined .....$ .50 ea. Conrecriy bat 
Felt Lined... .75 ea. of well seasoned 
De Luxe Model 1.00 ea. wood. Look for the 


INSTANTLY adjustable. — 
Non-slip guarantee. Long 
weoring materials make (| 
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‘Come to the Fair” 


HE mind is alert when it swings 

into the “Heigh-ho! Come to the 

fair” mood, because there is a nat- 
ural anticipation of a cordial reception 
all about, and there is an expectancy 
to see and to learn about things. It 
is always pleasant to be where you are 
cordially welcome, and when you are 
attending the Conference at Chicago 
you will find a welcome spirit pervad- 
ing the entire “fifth floor” where the 
members of the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, during the Con- 
ference, will keep open house every day 
from Monday morning until the fol- 
lowing late Friday afternoon. 


The “fifth floor” of the Stevens Ho- 
tel, as any who has attended previous 
Conferences will tell you, becomes the 
great meeting place for closer contacts 
during the Conference, and here on this 
floor one gets the feeling and thrill of 
the Conference. There is a geniality all 
around and it may be said that here 
is found a continuous forum where ex- 
perts upon music publications, music 
procedures and musical instruments 
cheerfully aid in solving problems or 
giving any information that may be 
desired. 


There are no obligations involved in 
making the most of the facilities of the 
“fifth floor.” You will find it not only 
enjoyable, but very profitable to give 
part of each day at the Conference to 
finding out just what is to be discov- 
ered and seen in each and every room 
that invites you with open door. 


So “Heigh-ho! Come to the fair.” 


ewe 


This is Your Invitation 
to the Cotillion 


M onpay night is to offer one of 
the social highlights of the Con- 
ference through the cotillion sponsored 
by the Music Education Exhibitors As- 
sociation. Immediately after the Mon- 
day evening concert, at about 10 o’clock 
in the Stevens Hotel, a cotillion will 
be opened by a receiving line made up 
of the President of the National Con- 
ference, the Presidents of the Sectional 
Conferences, representatives of the Chi- 
cago Committee, and the Conference 
office, giving every one who attends the 
cotillion an opportunity to meet and 
know these folks who are responsible 
for leading the Conference to success, 
There will be charming young ladies 
and courteous young men from the high 
schools of Chicago who will act as hosts 
and hostesses, helping everybody to get 
acquainted, enjoy the dancing to the well 
rendered rhythmic music of the “Ar- 
cadians” and to enjoy the light refresh- 
ments that will be available. 

Your Conference membership admits 
you to this cotillion, which you will 
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find a pleasant close to the opening day 
of the Conference, as well as a helpful 
start of the week through having made 
the wider Conference acquaintance- 
ships afforded by attending this event. 


The Exhibitors Association is de- 
lighted to have the opportunity of spon- 
soring this cotillion. Incidentally, there 
will be an interesting and attractive 
souvenir program to retain as one of 
your Conference mementos. 


Directory 


Allyn & Bacon, Publishers, Boston, New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas and San Fran- 
cisco (519A). W. C. Parsal, Mrs. Bessie 
Weisiger, Inez Parsal, Mrs. B. V. Murphy. 
Mrs. W. C. Parsal. Textbooks in Music Ap- 
preciation. 

*American Book Company, Publishers, New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago (521A). W. M. 
Morton, Genevieve Quealy, Ruth Flanagan. 
School and College Textbooks. 

Associated Music Publishers, Inc., Publish- 
ers and Agents, New York City (536A). 
Ernest R. Voigt, Luigi Tomaselli. 

*C. C. Birchard & Co., Publishers, Boston 
(537A). Clarence C. Birchard (president), 
Nelson M. Jansky, M. Teresa Armitage, 
Thomas Moran. The Laurel Music Editions: 
school song books, choral specialties, collec- 
tions, cantatas, octavo choruses, operettas, 
operas, orchestra music and training courses, 
textbooks on music and music education, toy 
orchestra material. 

The Boston Music Co., Publishers and deal- 
ers, Boston (557A). Louis G. Brinker, Mrs. 
L. Grant, Arthur Pflock, Carl Fricke. Oper- 
ettas for female voices. Choral Music for 
School use. Chorus books. The works of 
John M. Williams. 


*Buescher Band Instrument Co., Manufac- 
turers, Elkhart (509A). F. B. Campbell. 
Complete line of Band and Orchestra instru- 
ments. 


Carleton H. Bullis (534A). Exhibit of the 
Baldwin-Wallace College Theory Department. 


*Chicago Musical Collége, Educational, Chi- 
eago (548A). Rudolph Ganz, H. E. Ray. All 
branches of private and public school music 
instruction. 


The John Church Co., Publishers, Philadel- 
phia (539A). John W. Drain. Featuring suc- 
cessful choruses, cantatas, operettas, band and 
orchestra publications. (See Theo. Presser 


Co.) 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Chicago 
(584A). Charles E. Lutton, Bertha McCune. 


Has an established reputation for contacting 
employing authorities and _ teachers. The 
music department has been in charge of Mr. 
Charles E. Lutton for twenty-three years. 


Curtis Class Piano Course, Publishers, Chi- 
cago (502). Helen Curtis, Florence Horner, 
Dorothy Spalding, Eva J. Shapiro. Prepara- 
tory, First, Second and Third Year Music 
Books for Class and Individual Piano Teach- 
ing. Teachers Manuals, Keyboards, Music 
Racks, Writing Books, Flash Cards, Harmony 

e 

*Asterisks indicate firms whose advertise- 
ments appear in this issue of the JOURNAL. 
See Advertisere’ Index on page 4. 


ELOW is a condensed descriptive 
directory based on information sup- 
plied by the exhibitors, showing name 
of firm, rocm number, names of rep- 
resentatives who will be in charge, and 
certain of the items to be on display. 
This list will undoubtedly be expanded 
by the addition of exhibits for which 
arrangements are not completed by the 
Committee at the time the JouRNAL 
goes to press. 


of Exhibits 


Charts, Assignment Pads, Original Melody 
Verses. 

*C. G. Cunn, Ltd., Manufacturers, Elkhart, 
Indiana (556). J. F. Boyer, George H. Way. 
Herbert Gutstein. Complete lines of Band 
and Orchestra Instruments. 

T. S. Denison & Company, Publishers, Chi- 
eago (551A). Helen J. Demmer, Olive H. 
Ogle, E. F. Clipson. Entertainment material 
including Operettas, Musical Comedies, Min- 
strels, Songs and Plays. 

*Oliver Ditson Company, Inc., Publishers, 
Boston (512). C. L. Carter, H. A. Holden, 
H. Andrews. Music and its Literature. 

Geo. C. Diver Music Co., Manufacturers, 
Chicago (535A). W. R. Nappe, Renold 
Schilke. Distributors of Gold Star band in- 
struments and saxophones, as well as spe- 
cialists in rebuilt band instruments. 

*Educational Music Bureau, Inc., School 
Music Supply House, Chicago (505A, 507A). 
C. Guy Hoover, Ina Snyder, Harold Bachman, 
Lillie Darby, D. S. Wheelwright, Betty J. 
Brown, S. D. Ward, Rodney Cummings, C. R. 
Alden, Leila Hudson. Showing school music 
materials of leading publishers. Supplies, in- 
struments and equipment; glee club music, 
literature, texts, methods, folk dances, oper- 
ettas, cantatas, rhythm band, harmonica. 
Band and orchestra music, books and collec- 
tions, methods, ensembles, instruments of va- 
rious makes, music merchandise ; Home of the 
“Supervisors Service Bulletin.” 

Elkhart Band Instrument Co., Manufac- 
turers, Elkhart, Indiana (509A). Complete 
line of Band and Orchestra Instruments. (See 
Buescher Band Instrument Co.) 

Estey Organ Corporation, Manufacturers, 
Brattleboro, Vermont, Chicago (553). Arthur 
R. Dolbeer, Cora Whittiger, Peter Butzen, 
Jr., Claude Ball. The Estey Organ Corpora- 
tion during the past six months has devel- 
oped a new line of organs especially built for 
School Auditoriums and Class Rooms. Every 
Supervisor is invited to see this exhibit. 

Fillmore Music House, Publishers, Cincin- 
nati (561A). Wm. C. Jung, Herman Ritter. 
Materials for school bands and orchestras. 
Our educational series comprises three vol- 
umes of “Harold Bennett” band and orches- 
tra folios, the most popular of all collections. 

*Carl Fischer, Inc., Publishers, New York 
City (518A). Arthur A. Hauser, Duncan Mc- 
Kenzie, Sylvia Voorhees, Mrs. M. H. Bow- 
man, Edna J. Giesen, Charles J. Roberts. 
Carl Fischer and Oxford University Press 
Music; Books; Choral Works, large and 
small; School Octavo; Operettas; Band and 
Orchestra School Music; Special Ensemble 
works; Class Methods; Piano, Violin, Trum- 
pet, etc. 
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LIMITED DISTRIBUTION to 


SUPERVISORS, DIRECTORS & TEACHERS 


Here’s a book that you will value highly—one you'll keep 
for reference. It’s brand new. Just off the press. Right up 
to the minute with details of the latest developments in 
band and orchestra instruments. Pictures and describes 
a complete line of NEW Conn models embracing 
many revolutionary improvements. Gives interesting 
glimpses of manufacturing processes and sidelights 
on the research facilities which enable the world’s 
largest band instrument factory to keep pace with 
the exacting requirements of modern music. 



























— Mail this Coupon 


C. G. CONN, &d4., 412 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Without obligation, please send me your new catalog and book of 
information on Conn Band and Orchestra Instruments. 














CALL ON US AT CHICAGO Name 
We invite you to visit us while at the Music Supervisors Address - 
National Conference, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, April 8 to 13. City , 


Ask for one of these beautiful books at our booth num- 
ber 556 where you will find a most interesting display of 
instruments and educational material. If you cannot attend 
the Conference, mail coupon for this new catalog. 


C. G. CONN, {td., 412 Conn Building, Elkhart, Ind. = js ess eee ee eee ee ees ees es a 
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Please give your title and school connection below : 
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*J. Fischer & Bro., Publishers, New York 
City (532A). Joseph A. Fischer. J. Fischer 
& Bro. will offer to the Supervisors a complete 
and comprehensive display of educational 
music—operettas, choral works in all ar- 
rangements, and instrumental compositions. 


*H. T. FitzSimons Co., Publishers, Chicago 
(560). H. T. FitzSimons, Ruth FitzSimons, 
Mrs. Jessie Amick, Mrs. Gibbs. Publishers of 
school music, including operettas, cantatas, 
choral, orchestral and band, folk dance books 
and singing games, church music, etc. 


*Sam Fox Publishing Co., Publishers, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, New York City (520A). Leonard 
Greene, Harry Warner. Fasy and advanced 
band and orchestra music; string, woodwind, 
violin, brass and other small ensemble folios. 
Concertized grand opera versions for mixed 
voices; also, part songs published separately 
and in collection form. 


*Galaxy Music Corporation, Publishers, New 
York City (536A). Clarence Laubscher. 
Choruses; Madrigals, Elizabethan Part Songs 
—String Orchestra Music—Violin, Viola and 
Cello solos for class or individual perform- 
ance—Piano and Vocal Music. 


*Gamble Hinged Music Co., Publishers and 
Dealers, Chicago (504, 505, 507). Eugene E. 
Gamble, Neil A. Kjos, Mildred Campbell. 
Four general departments, Band and Orches- 
tra, Choral, Sheet Music and Literature, will 
represent the most worthy educational and 
recreational publications. Noted musicians of 
the professional world will appear daily at 
stated hours for the express purpose of mect- 
ing with and discussing the problems of su- 
pervisors. 


*Ginn and Company, Atlanta, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Columbus, Dallas, New York, San Fran- 
cisco. Publishers. Donation, no exhibit. 


*Hall & McCreary Company, Publishers, 
Chicago (528A). Welford D. Clark, Norman 
H. Hall, Charles A. McCreary, Desmond C. 
Hall, W. B. Lindsay. Publishers of “The 
Golden Book of Favorite Songs,” “The Gray 
Book of Favorite Songs,”” “The New Ameri- 
can Song Book,” and other outstanding com- 
munity song books and Choral collections. 


*Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., Publish- 
ers, New York City (532A). J. Tatian Roach. 
Publishers of “Universal School Music Series” 
by Damrosch, Gartlan and Gehrkens. Also 
basal and supplementary music texts for all 
grades from kindergarten through high school. 


The Raymond A. Hoffman Co., Publishers, 
Chicago (502A). Raymond A. Hoffman, Mrs. 
Raymond A. Hoffman, G. A. Grant-Schaefer, 
Mrs. Adele Bohling Lee, Palmer J. Clark, 
Mrs. Estelle M. Clark, Vivian M. Connors. 
Vocal and Instrumental School Music Publi- 
cations. New—Noble Cain’s A Cappella 
Chorus Book—Clark’s New Operetta “An Old 
Spanish Custom’”’—Grant-Schaefer’s New Oper- 
etta “The Magic Fiddle” (or Paganini) and 
others. 

*M. Hohner, Inc., Manufacturers, New York 
City (533). Charles B. Hohmann, Paul F. 
Donath. An exhibit of Hohner “Trutone” 
Pitch-Pipes, Harmonicas, Piano Accordions, 
and material assembled to assist in the or- 
ganization of school Harmonica Bands. 

Frank Holton & Co., Manufacturers, Elk- 
horn, Wisconsin (536). E. L. Best, Elliott 
Kehl. Manufacturers of high grade brass, 
wind instruments including cornets, trumpets, 
trombones, mellophones, French Horns, bari- 
tones, basses, clarinets and a full line of 
saxophones, including cases for all of the 
above. 

R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., Publishers, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (557A). Songs and Choral Music 
for School use. (See Boston Music Company.) 

Indiana Band Instrument Co., Manufac- 
turers, Elkhart, Indiana (550A). Indiana 
Band Instruments—strictly standard—moder- 
ately priced. (See The Martin Band Instru- 
ment Co.) 

*J. W. Jenkins Sons Music Company, pub- 
lishers, Kansas City, Missouri (526A). 

*wW. W. Kimball Co., Manufacturers, Chi- 
cago (534). James V. Sill, Ben F. Duvall, 
Ingrid Swanson. New, balanced, even tension 
scale pianos—a remarkable advance in tone 
quality and volume. Kimball pays every at- 
tention to construction detail insuring excep- 
tional quality and long life—most essential 
for school pianos. 
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Leedy Manufacturing Co., Manufacturers, 
Elkhart, Indiana (556). (See C. G. Conn, 
Ltd.) 


William Lewis & Son, Manufacturers, Chi- 
cago (530A). R. A. Olson, F. C. Lewis, W. 
J. Penery, J. M. Wolf. Band and Orches- 
tra Instruments. Chicago agency King and 
allied brasses, Penzel-Mueller, Nurnberger, 
Moennig reed instruments. Own specialties 
in accessories. Own make bow instrument 
strings. 


Lorenz Publishing Co., Publishers, New 
York City, Dayton, Ohio, Chicago (560A). 
C. A. Lehmann, Pearl Harvey, Mary C. Mar- 
tin. Sing along with Lorenz Publishing Com- 
pany who have for years specialized in Can- 
tatas, Operettas and Choruses for schools. 
Competent attendants will gladly assist you at 
the exhibit during the Convention. 


*Ludwig & Ludwig, Manufacturers, Chicago 
(507). Wm. F. Ludwig, Fred E. Larson. 
Drums, Bells, Xylophones, Rhythm Band In- 
struments. (See Gamble Hinged Music Com- 
pany.) 

Lyons Band Instrument Co., Manufactur- 
ers, Chicago (516). Howard Lyons, Mark 
Oettinger, G. E. Von Ness. Originators of 
the Lyons Rental Plan of supplying instru- 
ments to beginners. A complete line of 
standard make Band and Orchestra Instru- 
ments. Music test furnished free to schools. 

*Lyon & Healy, Inc., School Music Sup- 
plies, Chicago, Cleveland, Ohio (512A). C. 
A. Johnson, Agnes Cross, Helen Makowski. 
Mrs. Mildred Gorin. America’s Complete 
Music House, specializes in all classifications 
of school material including Band and Or- 
chestra, Musical Literature and Text Books, 
manufacturers of the popular school model 
Harp. 

*The Martin Band Instrument Co., Manu- 
facturers, Elkhart, Ind. (550A). R. D. Wells, 
L. B. Dolan, R. C. Barney. Martin Band 
Instruments built throughout by hand. 

*Miessner Institute of Music, publishers, 
Chicago (561). W. Otto Miessner, E. F. 
Scheer. Publishers of the Melody Way meth- 
od of Playing Piano and Violin, Wither- 
spoon’s “Thirty-six Lessons in Singing,’”’ and 
numerous piano and choral compositions. 

*Music Service (Educational Dept. New 
York Band Instrument Co.), New York City 
(532). Everything Musical—Band and Or- 
chestra Instruments, Accessories. Music of 
all publishers, Methods, Operettas, Band, Or- 
chestra and Chorus Music. American and 
Foreign recordings. Plans for organizing and 
financing young bands and orchestras. Ren- 
tal plans. 

National Broadcasting 
(546A). 

*Pan-American Band Instrument & Case 
Co., Manufacturers, Elkhart, Indiana (556). 
(See C. G. Conn, Ltd.) 

Harry Pedler Co., Manufacturers, Elkhart, 
Indiana (550A). Pedler Clarinets—Precision 
built up to standard—not down to price. (See 
The Martin Band Instrument Co.) 


Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia Fraternity, (534A). 


*Theodore Presser Co., Publishers, Phila- 
delphia (539A). John W. Drain, Wm. D. 
Shaw, Milton G. Wood. World’s largest 
stock of music of all publishers. Exhibit of 
favorite and new publications for all music 
education needs and allied music activities. 


RCA Victor Company, Inc., Camden (513). 
Dr. Frances E. Clark, H. M. Winters, Marie 
Finney, Bess Daniels. Records, Radios, ‘‘Duo” 
Combinations, Photophone talkie projectors 
for home or auditorium, Centralized Radio, 
Text Books and Charts on Music Appreciation, 
Rural School Units, French by Sound. 

*Willard Rhodes, School Concerts, Chicago 
(512A). Willard Rhodes announces a series 
of school concerts for 1934-35. You are cor- 
dially invited to a complimentary performance 
of Hansel and Gretel, Chicago Woman’s Club 
Theater, Tuesday afternoon at five o'clock. 


Company,  Inc., 


*G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., Publishers, New 
York City (517A). Dr. Renato Tasselli, Man- 
aging Director, Giuseppe Interrante, Business 
Manager, Clarence Plate. Instrumental and 
vocal music; band arrangements; miniature 
orchestral scores; classic editions; choral 
works, cantatas, part songs; choral music 
with orchestral and string accompaniment. 


Rubank, Inc., Publishers, Chicago (533A). 
Joseph Urbanek, Harry Ruppel, Eileen Malee, 
Mildred Lotus. Publishers and dealers of 
Band, Orchestra and Instrumental Music. 
Methods, Solos, Duets, Trios and Ensembles. 
Band and Orchestra Folios. Specialists in 
Ensemble Music. 


E. C. Schirmer Music Co., Publishers, Bos- 
ton (504A). E. C. Schirmer, Jr. (Vice- 
President). Specialists in Choral Music, 
Sacred and Secular. Our activities cover the 
entire realm of Musical Literature, American 
and European. Publishers of the Concord 
Series, Harvard, Radcliffe, Vassar, St. Dun- 
stan and “A Cappella” Series. 


*G. Schirmer, Inc., Publishers, New York 
City (556A). Kathryn Anderson, A. J. 
Powers, Mary Malone, Edgar J. Hansen, Earl 
B. Hall. Publications covering all types of 
musical activities for public schools, elemen- 
tary grades through universities (textbooks 
and supplementary teaching material in- 
cluded), Catholic institutions, private schools, 
private teachers and community and concert 
organizations. 


The Arthur P. Schmidt Co., Publishers, 
Boston, New York City (528A). C. B. 
Wheeler, Una wu. Allen. Publishers of educa- 
tional music; choruses, operettas, cantatas, 
anthems, songs ; instrumental music for piano, 
organ, violin, orchestra and various ensem- 
bles; works of Edward MacDowell, and 
Schmidt’s Educational Series. 


The School Musician, Publisher, Chicago 
(529). Robert L. Shepherd, Gretchen Preuss, 
Marian Pflueger. Official organ of the Na- 
tional School Band, and National School Or- 
chestra Associations. Published monthly, 
September to June. 


*Silver, Burdett & Company, Publishers, 
New York City, Newark, San Francisco, Bos- 
ton, Chicago (553A). Frank D. Farr, E. L. 
Hodson, Olga E. Hieber, Frances Settle, 
Charles E. Griffith, Gladys E. Hooper. Vocal 
and Orchestra materials for basal and sup- 
plementary use in grade, junior, and senior 
high schools; music text books in the field 
of music education for colleges and universi- 
ties. 


*Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers, Chi- 
cago, New York City (509). Dr. Preston 
Ware Orem, Albert H. Foster. Text Books 
for Music Education; Physical Education and 
Dancing (with music); Operettas; Song 
Books, Choral music; Theoretical Works; Im- 
portant Pianoforte Publications, including In- 


structors. Class Books, sheet music; Vocal 
and Instrumental. 
*The H. N. White Co., Manufacturers, 


Cleveland, Ohio (515A). K. L. Webber. 
Manufacturer of Three Lines of Band and 


Orchestra Instruments. The King; The 
Cleveland; The American Standard. 
The Willis Music Company, Publishers, 


Cincinnati, Ohio (557A). School Operettas, 
School Orchestra by Maddy and Giddings, 
Choral and Band Music. (See Boston Music 
Co.) 


*M. Witmark & Sons, Publishers, New York 
City (557). Richard Kountz, Clarence F. 
Parrish, Jean Gage. Cantatas, Operettas, 
Octavo (including A Cappella), Band, Orches- 
tra, Ensembles, Collections, Textbooks and 
Methods. 


The B. F. Wood Music Co., Publishers, Bos- 
ton (509). W. Deane Preston, Jr., Nicholas 
A. Lang, Jr. School music material for 
Choruses, Band, Orchestra, Rhythm Band; 
musical literature and text books. Featuring 
Wood Octavo Series and Criterion Band Book. 


*York Band Instrument Co., Manufacturers, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan (537). Karl B. 
Shinkman. York Band Instrument Company 
showing super-quality 1934 model York In- 
struments and popular-priced U. S. A. In- 
struments. Examine and try these unusual 
instruments. 
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Attention 


Music supervisors 
attending National 
Conference at Chi- 
cago in the Stevens 
Hotel, April 8th to 
| 13th, are cordially in- 
vited to visit special 
Kimball Piano Exhibit 
in room 534. 





See And Play 
The New 
KIMBALL 
Today 











| _| 


i The Kimball is the most widely used of all pianos 
| by Schools, Colleges and other public institutions. 
| They know what it means to buy a value that is 
| backed by ample resources, experience, modern 
manufacturing, long established reputation for fair 
dealing and satisfaction to user. 


| Here is an internationally famous piano—one 
| that has received wide recognition by artists—a 
quality of performance not surpassed by any make 
—that comes within the moderate price range. It 
is the only one of which this can be said. 


TO THE MUSIC TEACHERS OF AMERICA— 
When you know the Kimball, you will realize why 
Schools and Colleges pronounce it the country's 
| best value—and that knowledge will only come 
through use. 

















W. W. 


Kimball Hall 





KIMBALL CO. 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
oo] 


Established 18657 














March, Nineteen Thirty-four 
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